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Cover Girl This daisy-ringed pretty of 17 didn’t wina 
dance contest, work in a drug store or knuckle under to 
the discipline of a Drahma Academy to become an up 
and-coming young movie actress. Mona Freeman simply 
went to Pelham School, modeled off and on for John 
Powers, and presto was cast as the ingenue lead in ’7il We 
Meet Again. We agree with the theory of James Snyder, who 
took her picture, that her fresh, pretty face is her fortune. 
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You may never have heard of the Eta—Japan’s 
social outcasts who, three million strong, 
look forward to the day of their liberation 


The Ghettos of Japan 


by ALBERT A. BRANDT 


HEY LIVE IN JAPAN, and they are 
‘Bae known as “Eta.” The 
Japanese characterize them, too, as 
the “inferior people,” the “despised 
ones” and “‘those who are defiled.” 
Government edicts used to refer to 
them as the Tokusho Buraku, the 
“special village people.” 

Yes, in Japan today there exists a 
minority group—a group which re- 
ceives from the government and the 
people*alike treatment much akin to 
that meted out to Jews by “racially 
superior’ Nazis. This in the same 
Japan which has long directed propa- 
ganda at the Negroes, insisting that 
a victorious Nippon would tolerate 
no discrimination of color and race! 

Living among the Japanese for 
many centuries, the Eta remain 
social outcasts, discriminated against 
at every turn. They have neither 
human rights in society nor before 
the courts. They are forced to live 
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an isolated life in ghettos and segre- 
gated districts. They are victims of 
an unreasoning hatred based on al- 
legedly racial grounds—a hatred built 


upon traditions and customs which 
have long since lost their meaning. 
Prejudiced Japanese, proud of their 
Yamato origin, insist there is a differ- 
ence in the appearance of the Eta. It is 
pointed out that their features are 
negroid, their lips thicker, their heads 
shaped differently. When confronted 
by the contradicting facts of science, 
the Japs will say: “Perhaps it is an 
indescribable difference—but we can 
recognize an Eta ‘instinctively.’ ” 
The lower class Japanese believe 
the most fantastic fables concerning 
the distinctive characteristics of the 
Eta: that the “inferior people” have 
dog bones instead of human bones; 
that their necks do not cast shadows 
in the moonlight; and that they are 
animals, not human beings, because 
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dirt will not cling to their bare feet. 

Oné major feature distinguishes 
the Eta from any fatalistic-minded 
minorities. This factor may have great 
political significance when the United 
Nations begin to wage psychological 
warfare against the Japanese in 
earnest. Eta leaders never have been 
fatalists and are not now. They are 
revolutionists. They hate the Jap- 
anese ruling clique and one of their 
avowed aims is to overthrow it and 
revenge their people for the suffering 
of centuries. 

Although the Eta political and 
social groups can only function under- 
ground, the feeling of bitterness that 
burns in the breast of every member 
of this oppressed minority has been 
intensified during the war. When the 
Japanese military machine cracks, 
this resentment and antagonism will 
probably express itself in acts against 
the system that permitted its oppres- 
sion. Soviet Russia has long recog- 
nized this fact. Since 1922 its agents 
have been agitating among these 
social outcasts, helping them organize. 

The Eta in Japan are made con- 
scious of their ‘“‘sub-human”’ status 
every moment of the day. There is 
no way to determine reliably their 
exact number. Official Japanese ac- 
counts between 1928 and 1938 varied 
between two and three million. Eta 
leaders state that more than three 
million “inferior people” are herded 
into ghettos throughout the country. 

An “outcast”? who changes his 
domicile to the large cities, may hide 
the black mark of his birth for a time. 
Some Eta have even succeeded in 
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attaining honored positions by pass- 
ing clandestinely into Japanese so- 
ciety. But they must live under a 
permanent strain and fear—and woe 
to the Eta who is found out. Although 
he is permitted to keep his money, 
he is immediately ejected from the 
social strata in which he moved and 
exiled into the vilest of ghettos. 

A few years ago, for instance, two 
generals were dismissed from honor- 
able military service after anonymous 
letters accused them of being Eta. 
It was established that their parents 
had traveled the width of the island 
in order to record their birth in 
another prefecture. Then they were 
boarded out as orphans, and_ all 
traces of their ancestry seemed 
eliminated until former neighbors 
brought their origins to light. 

In peacetime most Japanese pre- 
fectures rejected known Eta con- 
scripts as unfit for military service. 
Since 1941 they have been placed 
into separate labor battalions. Even 
at the front they cannot mix with the 
regular Japanese soldiers. They do 
not carry weapons, nor are they 
trained to use them. Many cases 
have been reported where Japanese 
war prisoners have refused to stand 
beside an Eta prisoner. Eta soldiers 
are never mentioned in communiques. 
Monuments built for those who died 
in the World War and in the Sino- 
Japanese War do not include the 
name of a single one of the outcasts. 

In the large cities Eta children 
may visit the same schools as their 
social superiors, but the outcast chil- 
dren must stand up in the class and 
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warn the others of their ancestry. 
They are seated on separate benches. 
Their school books are marked as 
“unclean.” Suicide among school 
children is a frequent occurrence. A 
note left by a 12-year-old boy read: 
“T cannot live any longer as an Eta. 
What hope is there for me when I 
grow up? I cannot understand why 
I had to be born into a fiendish 
world which does not want me nor 
my parents.” 

Discrimination extends even to the 
advanced schools. The Eta are dis- 
couraged from entering universities 
except some teacher’s colleges where 
a few students spend miserable years 
training for positions in their segre- 
gated Eta communities. 

By long historical tradition the out- 
casts are permitted to do only the 
lowest type of work—chiefly the 
jobs of butchers and leather tanners, 
since Shintoism considers persons who 
slaughter animals unclean. Were it 
discovered, however, that an Eta 
cook was employed in a restaurant, 
the Yamato would probably refuse 
to eat there—on grounds that the 
food had been defiled. 

Unless Eta businessmen aré un- 
usually successful in hiding their an- 
cestry, they may deal only with 
fellow outcasts. Occasionally, how- 
ever, talented Eta have made their 
mark in the professions. At the Im- 
perial University in Tokyo, for 
instance, an outstanding authority 
on law was permitted to keep his 
position in spite of his ancestry. But 
he had to tell his students at his 
opening lectures that he was an Eta. 
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Most of the Eta are now employed 
in farming. In addition, the last avail- 
able statistics of 1938 showed that of 75 
thousand investigated households, the 
heads of 4,042 were peddlers or small 
businessmen while 25 thousand were 
engaged in slaughtering and leather 
work. Just 174 had succeeded in 
government positions. 

Despite their poverty, the unsan- 
itary conditions under which they live 
and the high incidence of disease, 
the Eta population has increased dur- 
ing the past 80 years some 430 per 
cent. This fertility has only aggravat- 
ed their problems, for the numerical 
increase has resulted in even stricter 
segregation and an even greater limi- 
tation of occupation. 


ALTHOUGH MosT Eta feel themselves 
in the grip of a hopeless social struc- 
ture, from their midst have come dy- 
namic leaders and parties. They have 
introduced revolutionary social pro- 
grams. The Japanese governments 
have been especially conscious of the 
effectiveness of the Sutheisha, the so- 
called ““Water Level Society.’ Found- 
ed in 1922, representing the outcasts 
throughout six thousand districts, this 
organization before its suppression in 
1940 had an active membership of 
around 200 thousand with additional 
millions of sympathizers. From the 
first it propagandized for improved 
social status for the Eta, and often 
resorted to violence to protect them 
against injustice. 

Active members of the Sutheisha 
have never ceased their underground 
activity. A year ago, Russian news- 
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papers stated that the first manifesto 
issued by this party is still clandes- 
tinely distributed today. It reads in 
part: “To our long suffering breth- 
ren: Our ancestors worshipped free- 
dom and equality. They practised 
these principles. They were victims of 
despicable class rule. They were 
skinned alive as a reward for skinning 
animals. The time has come when we, 
the oppressed, must throw off the 
mark of martyrdom. The time will 
come when we can rise against our 
oppressors. Then we will be proud 
to be Eta.” 

The origin of the Eta probably 
goes back more than a thousand years 
when men in the lower strata of 
society were classified on the basis of 
their work. When Shintoism rose in 
the Far East, its teachings prohibited 
the eating of the meat of animals. 
Groups that continued eating animal 
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meat or handling animal hides were 
declared “unclean.” Called Etori or 
butchers, the prejudice against them 
became widespread. 

There is, however, no agreement 
among Nipponese historians about the 
exact origins of the Eta. Some believe 
that they are the descendents of 
negroid aborigines who inhabited the 
islands of Japan prior to the con- 
quests of the Yamatos. Others claim 
their ancestors were war prisoners of 
the Koreans during the third century. 

In any case, the tradition of the 
Eta as social outcasts has continued. 
Perhaps, through centuries, their lot 
may have improved to some slight 
extent. But discrimination and perse- 
cution by “‘superior’ Japanese con- 
tinues unabated. 

And meanwhile, in Japan today, 
more than three million revolution- 
aries await the day of their liberation. 


WW In AN apprEss to the Sorbonne in Paris some years ago, Professor 
Albert Einstein remarked, “‘If my theory of relativity provescorrect, 
France will claim that I am a man of the world, and Germany will 
claim that I am a German. If my theory should prove incorrect, 
France will claim that I am a German, and Germany will claim 


that I am a Jew.” 


W As A COMMENT on his own fame—or lack of it—Mark Twain used 


—SIDNEY BARON 







to tell the story of the little girl who joined him on a walk through the 
park. She tripped along at his side, just as if Twain were her grand- 
father, petting his arm and trusting him with little confidences. 
When it was time to go, Twain turned to the youngster and said, 
*“Good night, little lady. When you are a big girl, you can tell your 
friends that you once walked with Mark Twain.” 

“Mark Twain,” exclaimed the child, and her blue eyes filled with 


tears of disappointment, “why I thought you were Buffalo Bill 
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—Irvinc HorrMan 
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Private Miller got his 10-day fur- 
lough, married the girl of his dreams 
and went honeymooning. On the eve 
of his 10th day, he wired his com- 
manding officer, ‘‘It is wonderful here. 
Request five days’ extension. Answer 
by collect wire.” 

His C.O. wired back, “‘It is won- 
derful anywhere. Return to camp at 
once.” —Alamagordo Blockbuster 

It had been a big Saturday night 
and two sergeants just managed to 
get aboard the last street car. One of 
them turned to the nearest uniformed 
person and offered to pay the fare. 
“Sorry, I can’t take it,” replied the 
stranger. “I’m a naval officer.” 

“Holy Smoke, Joe,” yelled the 
sergeant to his buddy, “‘get off quick 
—we’ve boarded a battleship.” 

—Camp Wallace Trainer 


A pretty drill press operator in a 
defense plant expressed her relief after 
a visit to the doctor, “I have just 
found out that those hard lumps in 
my arms are muscles.” 

—Fort Leavenworth Shermanian 


There was a dense fog and the 
officer on the bridge was becoming 
more and more exasperated. As he 
leaned over the side of the bridge, 
trying to pierce the gloom, he saw a 
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hazy figure on a rail a few yards from 
his ship. “What are you trying to do 
with your ship?” he roared. “Don’t 
you know the rules of the road?” 
“This ain’t no ship,” came the 
answer, “this here’s a lighthouse.” 
—Bremerton Ship’s Log 


A farmer in the Ozarks was pray- 
ing for rain. ‘Oh, Lord, please send 
rain for the crops. Remember you 
haven’t done anything for me in a 
long time—not since you sent the 
. ; ¥ ; 
lightning that struck my mother-in- 
law.” —Camp Chaffee Armodier 


Old Uncle Nehemiah was very 
much occupied with a stub of pencil 
and a piece of paper. ‘‘Doggone,” he 
exclaimed happily, “ef'n I ain’t 
learned to write!” 

Maw got up and looked over his 
shoulder. “‘What do it say?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Nehemiah, 
*‘T ain’t learned to read yet.” 

—Camp Livingston Communique 


A soldier on furlough applied to 
the ration board for some extra gaso- 
line coupons. “What kind of car 
have you?” the clerk asked. 

“Oh, I have no car,” replied the 
soldier, ‘“‘but I find it easier to get 
hitches when I wave a few coupons.” 

—Norman Bull Horn 
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Post-war planners: Here’s food for argument. A 
British aviation expert casts his vote against 
unbridled competition in tomorrow’s air world 


Let’s Keep the Air Free 


by FRANK STUART 


LL YOU LIVE tomorrow in a 

world of peace and service or 
in a welter of national quarrels and 
wars? What we do with the new 
world of the air in the next two years 
may decide, one way or the other, 
the shape of the next century. 

At a time when nationalists and the 
supporters of free-for-all competition 
are in the ascendant, I vote for an in- 
ternational Air Board of Control. 

Informed opinion is steadily mov- 
ing in that direction. Only recently 
Vice-President Henry A. Wallace 
advocated that the United Nations 
create, immediately, a jointly con- 
trolled international air service— 
covering the world’s grand trunk 
routes—which could carry passengers 
and freight in peacetime and act as 
an air force to police the world in 
time of trouble. He also plumped for 
freedom of the air over all countries 
and the internationalizing of the 


principal airports around the world. 

Major R. H. Thornton, a member 
of the British Air Registration Board, 
has expressed like views and in Russia 
and China too, men of authority are 
thinking along similar lines. Against 
them are ranged those who clamor for 
unbridled private enterprise in the 
air, within nationally protected bound- 
aries. They include some of the world’s 
most experienced airline operators. 

On the solution to this crucial issue 
may hang a future of peace or war, 
of service or national selfishness, of 
efficiency or muddle—for the entire 
world. For the One World Wendell 
Willkie has dramatized is fast be- 
coming reality. 

“No point in the post-war world 
will be more than 60 hours from 
your home by plane,” announces 
Consolidated-V ultee, which is build- 
ing a 400-passenger airliner. Im- 
proved aero-motors and fuels and 
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the use of jet-propelled craft will soon 
cut those 60 hours to, 30. 

Just how could an Air Board be set 
up and made to function? 

I suggest that each group of 10 
million people in the world be en- 
titled to one representative on the 
Board. That adds up to a membership 
of less than 200. Britain would return 
4; the United States 13; Russia 18; 
Germany 7; China 45; India 35; Ja- 
pan 10; Australia and New Zealand 1; 
France 4; Italy 4; and so on. 

Already I hear an uproar—45 Chi- 
nese against 13 Americans? Seven Ger- 
mans against a lone Australian? 

Yet consider this: the British Em- 
pire and the Americas would together 
return 70 members. Russia and China, 
who might reasonably be expected to 
act together, could send in a joint 
team of 63 members. Though the 
United Nations would be in tremen- 
dous majority, we would not deny 
justice to vanquished Axis peoples, 
who eventually will have to be re- 
admitted to the family of nations. 

This Air Board of Control, which 
I'll call the A.B.C., would have the 
power to negotiate with national air 
boards and to devise rules of thé air 
for aircraft operated internationally— 
no matter by whom they were owned. 
It would set up standards of manufac- 


ture for these aircraft and for the ° 


training of their operators. It would 
even determine the types of aircraft 
to be used in this international service, 
control any necessary meteorological 
and communications services, have 


advisory control over airports on 
grand trunk routes and finally, run 
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the international air police force. 
On the other hand, A.B.C. would 
keep hands off internal airlines. 
Aircraft flying international routes 
would be purchased from countries 
represented on the board in the same 


proportion as their membership rep- 


resentation. That is, Australia would 
supply one in every 200 craft; the 
United States 13; Britain 4; Germany 
7; and so on. Aircraft marketed by 
each nation would of course measure 
up to A.B.C. standards of safety, 
comfort, size and speed. Crews, also 
selected on a _ proportional basis, 
would have to meet the board’s 
technical requirements. 

Thus could we be assured a gen- 
uine international manning of the 
world’s airlines and a share in the 
profits proportionate to the popula- 
tions concerned. There would be no 
‘**haves”’ and ‘‘have-nots”’ in this new 
field of commerce. 

Who might serve as president of 
A.B.C.? It really matters little, since 
he’d be able to cast only one vote and 
his powers, like those of all members, 
would be curbed by law. Juan Trippe 
of Pan-American might be a likely 
candidate for the first presidency, for 
it is natural for him to think in terms 
of the future. Only recently he an- 
nounced that his firm plans to build 
fifty 153-passenger Clippers whose 
fare for the New York-London run 
will be in the region of 100 dollars. 

(America’s Western Airlines have 
advertised post-war fares at the fol- 
lowing from. California to 
Hong Kong, 176 dollars; to Moscow, 
124 dollars; to London, 108 dollars.) 
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Airline operators who clamor for 
unfettered national and private com- 
petition after the war must face cold 
facts like these: 

Before the war, British fliers were 
relatively few, but now, in each big 
night raid, 6,000 Britishers take to 
the air and 100 thousand are busy 
on the ground. Today the Empire 
possesses most of the big world air- 
ports. In fact, the British are the only 
people who could operate world air- 
lines on their own territories without 
a by-your-leave from anyone else. 

True, their existing air transport 
fleet can’t compare with that operated 
by the United States. But then again, 
planes like these very swiftly become 
obsolete. The British government has 
instructed four of its most capable 
aircraft-building firms—Bristols, 
Handley Pages, Avros and the joint 
Short-Saunders-Roe—to get busy with 
the planning of large postwar air 
transports, and Sir Alliott Verdon- 
Roe has already heralded the future 
debut of a luxuriously fitted, 200- 
passenger flying boat with a four- 
thousand mile range. 

India is building aircraft. South 
Africa is building aircraft. Australia 
is building aircraft. So are Canada 
and the United States. 

Neither Britain nor America are 
afraid of competition from other 
nationals, but people who know any- 
thing about air power realize how 
utterly wasteful and dangerous this 
unbridled rivalry would be. 

Until 1939, each nation claimed 
ownership of the sky above its terri- 
tory and refused access to the aircraft 
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of another country, save on condition 
of reciprocal agreement. Routes were 
often operated simply for political or 
prestige value, with no regard for 
their commercial, importance. Civil 
aviation was not so much a means of 
transport and public service as it was 
a national weapon. 

Today the era of the closed or 
dissected sky is over. Both Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Churchill have declared 
as much. The Russians and _ the 
Chinese, unless they choose to run 
airlines over their own territories 
only, will have to fall into line, not 
because this is a policy imposed by 
an Anglo-American coalition, but be- 
cause it is good sense. 

Flying safety is another matter 
which demands creation of an Air 
Board of Control. In the past four 
years, in 433 million revenue miles 
flown by American internal airlines, 
there have been only 12 major acci- 
dents, the causes of which have now 
largely been eliminated by improve- 
ments in flying control and equip- 
ment. Presidents and kings now travel 
regularly by air. 

These seem like excellent results, 
but more remains to be done. Post- 
war grand trunk airports will have to 
handle heavy traffic, and accidents 
will rise unless there is rigid traffic 


‘ control. The new Idlewild Airport 


now being built on the shore of New 
York’s Jamaica Bay will be five times 
bigger than LaGuardia Field. 

It will boast 13 miles of runways, 
covering more than 3,250 acres and 
five miles of paved taxi-strips, ex- 
pected to carry aircraft weighing 150 
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tons each. By contrast, just remember 
the world’s biggest bombers weigh 
30 tons. An even bigger airport, pro- 
posed for London, will accommodate 
eight million passengers a year and 
100 long-distance departures an hour. 

Apart from behemoth craft like 
these, the air over grand trunk air- 
ports will be thick with smaller com- 
mercial and private machines. It’s 
obvious that post-war airports will 
need international rules of the air 
and rigid traffic control if constant 
collisions are to be avoided. 


WE NEED TO encourage safety re- 
search. Many phases of radio location, 
beam flying and television have yet 
to be adapted to commercial flying. 
We need rules for air freight and mails 
—first, to give a square deal and first- 
class service to all countries, and 
second, to ensure safety, efficiency 
and speed over these great distances. 

Today the Atlantic is flown more 
than 500 times a week. The fastest 
coast-to-coast crossing has been made 
in six hours and five minutes. Two- 
seaters can leave Britain after break- 
fast, permit a passenger to lunch in 
Russia and return him to England 
by tea time. A machine has flown 
from Florida to India in 66 hours. 

In a world as small as this, compe- 
tition between nations, each jealously 
guarding its little bit of private air 
(as if there were such a thing) would 
be ludicrous—until it became danger- 
ous. Already British Overseas Airways 
have applied for hangar space at 
Idlewild. Various U.S. airlines have 
sounded out the London airport 
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about space and applied for licenses 
to fly over routes as far afield as 
Tokyo and Moscow. 

A British Empire Air Conference 
has convened in London. Reports 
emanate from Washington that post- 
war flying problems are being de- 
bated constantly by leading Congress- 
men and the operators of the big 
American airlines. A Russian-Chinese 
civil air agreement is rumored. If 
these moves are preliminaries to a 
world Civil Air Board, they can do 
great good; if they are first steps to a 
quarrelsome national rivalry in a 
world which can already be flown 
round in 120 hours, they may wreak 
more harm than if the United Nations 
lost the war. For they would be fore- 
shadowing an even more ghastly war 
—between the United Nations. 

An American writer said recently— 
“It is not possible now for any one 


person, clique or nation to hide any- 
where upon the earth from air sur- 


veillance . . . if we have mastery of 
the air we can reach the spawning 
grounds of the war plotters and 
prevent their preparations for war.” 

The A.B.C. air police would be 
equipped with the most modern types 
of war planes of all kinds; and war 
planes, apart from these, would be 
completely forbidden. Perhaps na- 
tions will still keep their armies and 
build their fleets, but the peace of the 
air should be internationally insured. 

A.B.C. war planes and their per- 
sonnel would be drawn from various 
nations in the same manner as A.B.C. 
members; that is to say, in propor- 
tional numbers to the peoples of the 
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world. Again, the British Empire and 
the Americas would recruit 29 per 
cent of the total air police strength 
between them, and together with 
Russia and China, supply more than 
half of the world’s air police. None of 
these countries are belligerent-minded 
and their joint counsel is more likely 
than any other to lead to a more 
orderly and decent human future. 

“Let us win the war first and talk 
after,”’ say those who have not learned 
the lesson of 1918, when that policy 
led to disaster. 

I daresay almost everyone knows 
that countries already teatned for the 


purpose of waging war are more likely’ 


to reach agreements along give-and- 


@ Men are born with two eyes, but 
with one tongue, in order that they 
should see twice as much as they say 
(Edmund Golding) . . . The cemeteries 
are filled with people who thought the 
world couldn’t get along without them 
(David Lipton) . . . A doctor’s idea is 
to keep you alive. Mine is to live (Alex- 
ander Woollcott, in an interview with 
Dorothy Gish a few days before his 
death) . . . It’s a darn sight easier to 
register a trademark with the patent 
office than with the people. 

(Howard W. Newton) 


W@ When a man says he is going to do 
this or that tomorrow, ask him what he 
did yesterday (Darryl Zanuck) .. . 
An atheist is a man who has no invisible 
means of support (John Buchan) .. . 
A man’s definition of a living wage de- 
pends on whether he is giving it or 
getting it. (Mark Sandrich) 
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Quoteworthy 


take lines than countries anxiously 
sparring with each other, each with 
a list of claims, over a peace con- 
ference table. Churchill and Roose- 
velt have shown that postwar air 
problems are uppermost in their 
minds. Some two million people in 
Britain alone, far more than that in 
America and millions elsewhere 
throughout the world, are now work- 
ing in the aircraft or allied industries. 

For the sake of their postwar future, 
if for no other reason, civil flying must 
be reviewed, in joint action, and an 
international Air Board of Control 
set up—now. Otherwise, once again, 
it will be the tragic story of “‘too little 
and too late.” 







W What the future has in store for you 
depends largely on what you place in 
store for the future (H. M. Kalends) ... 
The first sign of a break in Nazi Ger- 
many may be some little thing—perhaps 
no more than an “‘Oh, Yeah” from the 
back row in the Sports Palace (H. V. 
Wade) . . . It seems incredible—35 
million laws, and no improvement on 
the Ten Commandments! (Harry M. 
Warner)...The only difference between 
a rut and a grave is their dimensions. 


(Ellen Glasgow) 


@ Love is a fire. But whether it is going 
to warm your hearth or burn down your 
house, you can never tell (Joan Craw- 
ford) . . . Men are generally more de- 
sirous of being improved in their por- 
traits than in their characters (George 
Hurrell) . . . Of all the things you wear, 
your expression is the most important. 


(Bob Hope) 
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Corenets: To Tallulah Bankhead, 
who comes back to the screen in 
Lifeboat and manages to set the screen 
on fire... . To Helen Traubel, who 
will make you dry your eyes over the 
spiritual death of Kirsten Flagstad, 
and make you rejoice that we have 
an American singer who’s just as good 
in every To No Quarter by 
Konstantin Simonov. Russian stories 
with some amazing moments by one 
of the best of the new school of 
Russian reporter-writers To 
Alan Hale, one of Hollywood’s true 
veterans, who never turns in a per- 
formance that doesn’t rate raves... 
To Al Capp, who draws the superbly 
insane Lil Abner .. . To Sister Kenny, 
who goes right on performing her 
miracles, come what may. 


way... 


File and Forget: If you’ve heard 
that the government wants you to 
save cancelled stamps because it “can 
use the dyes therein, forget it. It’s a 
hoax. It would take nearly a million 
and a half cancelled stamps to yield 
one pound of dye at a market value 
of about one dollar... When a John 
Paul Jones of Boise, Idaho, enlisted 





Changing Your Address? 
Subscribers changing addresses 
should notify the Coronet Subscrip- 
tion Department one month before 
the change is to take effect. Both 
old and new addresses must be given. 











in the Navy, he had but one com- 
ment to make: “I have not yet begun 
to fight” . . . There are about 500 
Civil War veterans of the Northern 
Armies still alive today. Their average 
age: 97. 


Strictly Personal: When Eugene 
O’Neill doesn’t wish to be disturbed, 
he hangs a sign on his door. It says, 
“Go to Hell” . . . Two things W. C. 
Fields hates most: mustard and tight 


pants . . . Joe Cook used to keep 26 


signs in his dressing room. They said 
No Smoking in 13 different languages. 


But Cook always offered cigars to 
visitors . . . Though F.D.R. calls al- 
most everybody by a first name or 
nickname, he has only one address 
for General Marshall. It is “General” 
. General Eisenhower is known 
to friends as “Ikeus Africanus.” 
Back to School Department: The 
Star Spangled Banner has been our 
national anthem for just 13 years... 
Paul Revere never finished his ride 
on horseback. The British stopped 
him en route, took away his horse, 
made him finish his midnight “‘ride” 
on foot . . . Betsy Ross didn’t design 
the Stars and Stripes. It was a Francis 
Hopkinson of Philadelphia 
Christopher Columbus got 320 dollars 
for discovering the New World. 
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The doll-like head which sits so trimly on the 
shoulders of fabulous Miss Henie also happens to 
be one of the best business heads in Hollywood 


Sonja Henie: Spice on Ice 


by Sipney CARROLL 


HERE ARE PROBABLY millions of 
I catie in the world who are 
awfully good at the difficult art of ice 
skating. A few of them are just as good 
as Sonja Henie and a few of them are 
better. Yet, in the pay-off, there is 
only one Sonja Henie. 

It is logical, therefore, to assume 
that Miss Henie has something on the 
ball besides an extraordinary sense of 
equilibrium. Experts in these matters 
will tell you that she most certainly 
does possess an extra something. It is, 
they say, an elusive quality known in 
the profession as ““wholesome charm.” 
This young iady from Norway, the 
greates: single attraction in the world 
of sports-entertainment today, pos- 
sesses the smile of the pure in heart; 
the lingering touch of that most in- 
genuous of accents, the Scandinavian; 
a little girl’s head of curly blonde hair; 
dumpling cheeks. 

Altogether she is—for a hundred 
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million movie fans—the epitome of 
innocence. Miss Henie is the kind of 
girl the ladies in her audience would 
like to take home to play with Junior. 
Every man is inspired with a purely 
paternal desire to teach her how to 
protect her investments. 

Because she looks so sweet and 
simple, you might suspect she could 
not add two and two together even if 
she used her fingers. 

It is therefore quite surprising— 
even shocking—-to many persons who 
take this fabulous young lady at_her 
face value to discover that the doll’s 
head which sits so trimly on her 
shoulders is also one of the best busi- 
ness heads in Hollywood. Not in the 
whole hierarchy of Hollywood today 
is there a movie star with a better 
grasp of what is known academically 
as Supply and Demand, colloquially 
as Give and Take. 

All this is the more surprising when 
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you consider that Miss Henie never 
had to juggle big money until she 
started to make big money. 

In Norway, for what still remains 
the major portion of her life, she was 
a little girl who yearned to skate and 
subsequently learned to skate, and 
through the years when she went on 
to win 10 world’s championships and 
three Olympic championships she 
never made any money out of the 
game. Skating was a passion with her, 
not a profession. But about eight years 
ago she turned professional and came 
to this country. The money started to 
roll in. That was her first active ex- 
perience with the mumbo-jumbo of 
finance, and she took to it as though 
she had trained for it all her life. 

Today Sonja Henie is big business. 
She is, of course, a top-notch movie 
star with a top-notch movie star’s 
salary. Every year she makes a cross- 
country tour with her own ice skating 
show. It is the most successful show of 
its kind in the world, and there have 
been years when the gross has been 
over two million dollars. She is a 
partner in Stars on Ice, an ice show 
that has been running in New York 
for years at the Center Theatre in 
Radio City. It is rumored she has a 
major interest in a steamship 
line. On the retail counters of the 
nation there are Sonja Henie skates, 
Sonja Henie dolls, Sonja Henie sports 
clothes, Sonja Henie paper dolls and 
coloring books, Sonja Henie jewelry. 
All this adds up to figures in the fancy 
numbers. The Henie craze is so vast 
that its High Priestess has become on 
the one hand a glamorous screen star, 
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and on the other, an institution. She 
has found it necessary to pool her 
many interests into one central cor- 
poration—Sonja Henie, Inc. 

There are other movie stars whose 
influence extends so far beyond the 
pale of the silver screen that their 
names have become precious. trade 
marks. Shirley Temple for one—and 
Mickey Mouse. But there is a differ- 
ence between the Temple and Mouse 
dynasties and the Henie interests and 
it consists of the fact that Sonja man- 
ages everything herself. Shirley has 
always been a little immature for that 
sort of thing and has wisely relegated 
the management of her affairs to her 
parents. Mickey has always been con- 
tent to place his affairs in the hands of 
his uncle Walt. But Sonja is about all 
the manager Sonja needs. 

When, for example, she starts on 
one of her annual tours she hires her 
own cast and personnel, supervises 
the wardrobe, okays the music, stages 
her own numbers and even oversees 
the make-up of the printed pro- 
grammes. When she goes on tour she 
is accompanied by a complete office 
staff consisting of secretary, account- 
ant and several office workers. With a 
cast of 100 and weekly expenses run- 
ning to around 50 thousand dollars, 
she needs some assistance. 


At tHE Center Theatre in New 
York her name appears on the 
marquee as producer. It is generally 
supposed that she is paid merely to 
lend her name to the enterprise. That 
is a popular delusion—anyone who 
knows Sonja Henie knows that when 
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she allows the use of her name in any 
business venture she takes a proprie- 
tary interest in that venture. She 
keeps a close watch on the staging of 
Stars on Ice, a closer watch on the 
business management and the box 
office. She has a flair for salesmanship. 
Several years ago when she started 
manufacturing Sonja Henie sports 
clothes she developed a sales tech- 
nique that wasithe envy of the 
garment center. She dressed the 
members of her skating chorus in her 
own creations. Her brother,, Leif 
Henie, brought prospective buyers to 
the show. All he had to do was write 
orders as the chorus girls, doubling in 
brass, did their stuff attired in the 
Henie line of cloaks and suits. 

Sonja is married to Dan Topping, a 
young man with a considerable quan- 
tity of cold cash of his own. When 
Topping went into the Navy a year 
ago he had to leave behind him a few 
pretty active enterprises. One of them 
was the management of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers football team. ‘Topping could 
have left his affairs in the hands of his 
staff, or he could have hired some 
high-priced executives to take over. 
Instead, he gave sole power of at- 
torney to his wife. Miss Henie spent 
some time in the Topping office learn- 
ing the ropes. For one thing she 
learned how to dictate letters. For 
another, she learned, for the first time, 
the delights of the telephone. Her 
phone bills now run about two thou- 
sand dollars a month. 

A true business tycoon is supposed 
to have a sense of prophecy. Miss 
Henie is a true business tycoon. She 
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proved conclusively she had powers of 
clairvoyance a few years back. Her 
family had been running a fur busi- 
ness in Oslo for generations and, in 
1940, her brother Leif was abroad 
looking after family affairs. On a 
hunch one day, Miss Henie cabled 
Leif to sell out the business. She 
directed him, most particularly, to 
pack her athletic trophies, her most 
cherished possessions, and to take the 
first boat back. Leif obeyed orders and 
came home. The trophies—about 200 
thousand dollars’ worth in six packing 
cases—arrived in this country a little 
while after he did. They arrived on 
the S. S. Bergensfjord, the last boat to 
arrive here from Norway after the 
Nazi invasion. 

It goes without saying that the firm 
of Sonja Henie, Inc., has exactly one 
thing to sell. Miss Henie herself has 
become a precious, almost priceless 
commodity. She is not only president, 
business manager and general fac- 
totum of the firm—she is its sole asset. 
Naturally, that asset has to be ade- 
quately protected. Miss Henie is said 
to be insured for sums amounting to 
four million dollars. Her legs alone are 
known to be insured with Lloyds for 
five thousand dollars a week. 

To the eyes of those who would 
have you believe that business is a 
science, an art, an 18-hour-a-day 
career, Sonja Henie breaks all the 
rules. She breezes through the whole 
hocus-pocus with the greatest of ease. 
She balances her own books with one 
hand, and disposes of her husband’s 
affairs with a flourish of the other. In 
the morning she sits down to the mail, 
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makes momentous decisions with 
speed and finality, dictates long-range 
plans of action to her staff, calls 
lawyers in New York and counts the 
profits. By lunch time she is through. 

She makes the whole thing look like 
a cinch. If she has any office policy at 
all it is to surround herself with 
people who grasp ideas quickly and 
don’t ask too many questions. 

In further violation of the sacred 
precepts of big business, she makes an 
office motto of “Easy Come, Easy 
Go.” Her generosity is legendary. She 
gives diamond bracelets to stand-ins 
and divides 10 thousand dollar bon- 
uses among the members of her casts. 
Before the war she took one chorus 
girl on a vacation trip to Norway, 
another one on a trip to Hawaii. 

Invariably, when she comes up 
against hard-boiled businessmen, she 
makes them eat crow. A group of 
Seattle business men, feeling gen- 
erous, once came to her and made her 
an offer they thought would sweep 
her off her feet—20 thousand dollars 


for three nights’ appearance. Miss 
Henie heard them out and then 
politely turned them down, for two 
reasons. First, she could not be in 
Seattle at the required time. Second, 
she usually makes much more than 
20 thousand dollars for three nights’ 
work. She once made 28 thousand in 
a single night in New York’s Madison 
Square Garden. 

When she first started her annual 
tours she ran into a coalition of ice 
rink owners all across the country. 
They gave her an ultimatum: “Either 
you skate for us at five hundred 
dollars a night or you don’t skate in 
our rinks.’’ Miss Henie did not skate 
in their rinks. Eventually the owners 
had to come around to her terms, and 
those terms, for the record, are as 
follows: she gets 50 per cent of the 
gross in the big stadiums, and the 
stadium owner pays for all overhead, 
talent and exploitation. 

And that, in the business vernacular 
which the wide-eyed Miss Henie 
doesn’t even use, ain’t hay. 
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Upsets 


i In Lonpon, lumberman Mallinson requested the War Office to 
bomb his plywood plant! It is in France and is turning out material 
for German airplanes. 

WW In Minneapo.is, a college professor built a home and had it 
weatherstripped with scientific perfection. Then he found the furnace 
wouldn’t stay lit—the house was too airtight! 

W In Larcumont, New York, city officials asked for material to build 
air raid sirens. The War Production Board deferred their application 
“for the duration of the war!’’ 

W WHILE GOVERNOR OF Wisconsin, Julius P. Heil ceremoniously 
bestowed upon Winnebago Indian Chief Yellow Thunder an hon- 
orary membership in the white race! —wW. E. Farssrein 
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That “little Farm’ may prove a buffer against 
inflation, depressions and boredom. But it’s a 
different world—so look closely before moving in 





So You Want To Buy a Farm? 


by CHARLOTTE PAUL 


WO YEARS AGO my husband and I 
bought a seven-acre farm. In every 
way it was the dream so many middle- 
bracket city dwellers cherish about 
this time every year. It was small 
enough so that we could operate it 
ourselves, yet large enough to pro- 
duce most of our fruit, vegetables, 
poultry and pork. It was on a country 
road, yet the road was well gravelled 
and only a mile and a half distant 
from a four-lane highway; we could 
reach the city in 45 minutes from a 
railway station four miles away. There 
was a five-room house, a barn, a shed, 
a chicken house and a garage; an or- 
chard, grape arbor, maples, willows, 
elms and a big green lawn. In short, 
everything was picturesque but prac- 
tical—we had nothing to do but pro- 
duce the down payment. Which is 
what we did. 
Since that time we have heard 
*“You’ve done just what we want to do 
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someday” from almost everyone. (We 
hear it mostly during the summer, 
because few people think about farms 
at any other time of the year.) For 
all these farm-minded folk, I have 
some stern warnings. I’m not aiming 
at the millionaires and sub-million- 
aires who buy three thousand acres, 
hire a full detail of college graduate 
farmers to work them and visit the 
place for weekends during the sum- 
mer. I’m talking to the owner of a six- 
cylinder sedan and a small savings 
account who wants to live on a farm 
and yet must earn his 30 to a hun- 
dred a week in the city. Millionaires 
can pay for mistakes, and do. The rest 
of us, who live in little apartments 
dreaming of little places in the coun- 
try, can’t. 

My husband and I bought our farm 
on a Monday after visiting it for the 
first time on Sunday. Looking back 
now, we realize that we bought it 
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because of the beautiful poplar trees 
lining the drive (which we now have 
to replace with evergreens); the soap- 
and-water whiteness of the cottage 
and the barn; the bushel baskets of 
apples and carrots on the back porch; 
the home-made pies set on the sill to 
cool; the comfortable clucking of the 
hens and the sun-drunk grunting of 
the neighbor’s pigs. This brings up 
the first big Don’t on our list: 

1. DON’T buy your farm in the 
summer or fall. Buy it in the winter. 

The ideal set-up would be to live 
on the farm you intend to buy for 
two months in the winter on a sort 
of trial basis, but don’t buy any farm 
until you have spent as much time as 
possible as a visitor on a farm during, 
say, January and February. 

For on a farm, you are at the 
mercy of the weather. Weather can 
ruin your crops, your schedule and 
your disposition. In the summer the 
hundred secret weaknesses of your 
house and farm buildings are not be- 
trayed. Unfortunately the weeks in 
which you can count on really good 
weather make up at most one-third 
of the year, and in day-to-day living 
it’s the other two-thirds that count. 

For example, we started to raise 
rabbits in the summertime. This, we 
decided, was a cinch. So by winter 
we had over 100 rabbits. Each rabbit 
must have its own dish of water. In 
the summertime, that was easy; just 
carry water pails and fill the dishes 
up. But in winter, water freezes. The 
second time you try to fill the dish 
you find it full of ice. This’ means 
daily carrying 100 water dishes 150 
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feet to the house, thawing them out 
and carrying them back to the barn. 

A small job? Not in zero weather. 
And besides the rabbits, there are the 
chickens, the pigs, the geese and 
ducks, the cow and the lamb. Even 
in driving rains, sub-zero weather, 
mud, ice or sleet, you can’t just de- 
clare a moratorium and stay in the 
house. If animals don’t eat and drink, 
they die, and that is the end of the in- 
vestment you have made in them. 

City dwellers are accustomed to 
taking the mechanics of comfort for 
granted. The-janitor takes care of the 
heating, the telephone came with the 
place, and the worst thing that can 
happen to the water is that it might 
be turned off for an hour or two and 
you’d have to call “the company.” 
Herein lies our second Don’t: 

2. DON’T take anyone else’s word 
about a farm’s plumbing, water supply, 
electricity, heating or telephone. They 
are your private responsibility. 

Like all other farms, ours has its 
own well. When we moved in we 
were told it was 68 feet deep, and 
that the water had been officially 
tested and found to be 98 per cent 
pure. After one day we realized there 
wasn’t enough water for baths, for 
general household purposes or for the 
stock. I melted snow in order to do 
the washing. Dishwater I saved to 
scrub the floors. When we didn’t finish 
our glasses of water at the table, I 
poured what remained into the tea- 
kettle. And though “everything was 
in good working order” when we 
moved in, we had soon spent 40 dol- 
lars for eaves and rain barrels to catch 
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rain water for baths and for the ani- 
mals. (Rain water is good for baths, 
by the way, if you don’t mind its 
greenish-yellow color or the rotten 
leaves floating in it.) Waterless and 
practically bathless, we got through 
the winter. In the spring, we called 
in a well driller and discovered that 
the well was 22 feet deep; that it had 
been hand drilled and theshaft veered 
under the house at an 80 degree angle, 
only a few feet from a basement sump; 
that the 10 to 12 gallons which col- 
lected in the well at one time was all 
surface water, draining” off the hog 
pasture on the other side of the road. 

It cost us five hundred dollars to 
have a deep well drilled and an elec- 
tric pump installed. 

About our plumbing I will say 
only that we spent 450 dollars to have 
the existent modern conveniences re- 
made into the standard equipment 
city dwellers take for granted, and 
this included no sea-green tile nor 
chromium shower. For one thing, 
when you buy a farm, be sure the 
“septic tank” the owner talks about is 
really a septic tank and answers fed- 
eral housing regulations; the chances 
are it is really a cesspool. 


Or course books have been pub- 
lished and articles written on ‘What 
To Look for in Buying a House.” 
I’ve read several of them. But it still 
took an FHA investigator to dis- 
cover that our roof was inadequately 
supported by one-by-sixes instead of 
by two-by-fours. We didn’t notice that 
the floor was improperly braced until 
we moved in a piano, saw the whole 
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living room develop a marked list 
and had to rush in with an extra oak 
beam to keep it from caving in. We 
were so smitten with the idea of own- 
ing a farm we didn’t even consider 
such weaknesses a deterrent. 

3. DON’T buy a farm with the 
idea of making money off it. You will 
do nothing but put money into it. 

You would be a long way ahead if 
you could discover the owner’s true 
reason for selling the farm. Often he 
is doing so because it needs more im- 
provements than his income will stand. 
Will your income take the strain? 

Even after initial expenditures have 
been made, you won’t make money 
off your farm. You can’t make a 
living off a small farm and as long 
as you must work in town, you'll 
have neither the time nor the expe- 
rience to get the most cash value out of 
your limited acreage. A neighboring 
farmer will have to farm most of it. 
He might do it on shares, in which 
case he takes two-thirds of the net 
receipts; perhaps you'll hire him by 
the day to do your plowing, cultivat- 
ing, sowing and harvesting, in which 
case you also pay for the seed; perhaps 
you will just rent out your acres for 
something like two or three dollars 
an acre a year. There are advantages 
to each system, but the most you will 
get out of the best year’s crop will be 
enough corn or hay to take care of 
about one-sixth your yearly feed bill. 
That is, if the crop doesn’t fail. 

4. DON’T move to a farm unless 
it is your intention to do the greater 
part of the work: yourself. 

Can you butcher a hog? Can you 
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dress and draw chickens, ducks and 
geese, not just one of them for your 
Sunday dinner but, say, 20 or 30 ina 
batch for canning or for your custom- 
ers? Can you do a little carpentry, 
electric work and plumbing? 

The problem is not solved by being 
able to afford outside help. The type 
of odd-jobs help which the small farm 
owner needs is now practically non- 
existent. You can get help, yes—from 
your neighbor. In a farm community 
he’s always there for an emergency. 
He'll help you dig your potatoes, 
move your farrowing house, paper 
your shed. But when he wants to 
butcher a calf, you must be willing 
to help him, squeamishness notwith- 
standing. And there are still the week- 
in, week-out chores, as routine to the 
seven-acre farmer as dish-washing is 
to a thrifty housewife. Cleaning the 
chicken house; fertilizing the truck 
garden; building a duck pen. If you 
won’t do them, stay away from a farm. 

Stay away, too, if you’re afraid of 
jobs you never did before. Do you 
know how to candle eggs and build 
your own candling box? Can you 
butcher a rabbit so the meat turns 
white? Do you know how to sé¢t a 
clutch of goose eggs under a hen, 
how to hatch them out? Can you 
recognize the most common cattle, 
lamb and goat diseases—and know 
what to do about them? Do you know 
how to worm chickens? 

Don’t think for a moment that all 
the outside farm jobs, bloody or other- 
wise, can be done by the man of the 
house. No matter how chivalrous his 
intentions, he will be spending five or 
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six days a week at his job in town, 
and there are more chores and odd 
jobs to be done than his Sundays and 
evenings will hold. Any woman who 
moves to the farm must be prepared 
to work at least two or three hours a 
day outside, no matter what the 
weather. She must not quail when 
her manicure and fingerwave last only 
48 hours and her petal-soft white skin 
turns into something as brown as a 
pigskin glove and twice as durable. 

A farm means lowering your stand- 
ard of living. Your house won’t be 
modern and the interior decorating 
will be very simple—and by that, I 
mean everything will be washable. 
Your clothes and your social life are 
equally homely. The biggest social 
event in our community last year was 
a Hallowe’en party at the little rural 
school. All the farmers and their wives 
sat in folding chairs and played “One 
Third of a Ghost.” Later the women 
set out huge crocks of doughnuts, 15 
or 16 pumpkin pies, big granite pots 
of coffee and bowls of whipped cream, 
while the men retired into the school 
yard for a few quick snorts of straight 
unbonded whiskey. 

6. DON’T go overboard in buying 
livestock. 

You may have dreamed since child- 
hood of owning a cow and one or two 
horses. But a cow will eat more prod- 
uce than the milk she gives is 
worth. And then, you must be 
home twice a day to milk and feed 
her; unlike a baby, you can’t drop 
her off at the neighbor’s with a couple 
of bottles of her formula. She is suscept- | 
ible not only to tuberculosis (which 
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ean be tested easily) but to such less 
known diseases as undulant fever, 
which she might be free of at noon 
one day and sick with the next. 

Horses are an extravagance the 
small farm owner can’t afford. Poultry, 
hogs, a goat, yes—but don’t make 
pets of them. I brought up a little 
day-old piglet on Karo corn syrup, 
Pablum, orange juice and condensed 
milk. Until she weighed 50 pounds 
and had to be penned she followed 
me all over the yard like a love-sick 
cocker spaniel. Today she weighs 250 
pounds and is due for butchering. I 
have just about two weeks to get over 
my feeling that eating her will be 
like eating my great aunt Minnie. 

Our last, and one of our loudest, 
Don’ts, is: 

8. DON’T buy a farm until you 
have noted carefully where your near- 
est neighbor is located in relation to 
your house and farm buildings. 

Is your home built close to the 
liné that divides the properties? If so, 


Land 


to obliterate every vestige of the 
boy voiced a plan that seemed the 
‘After the war I’m going to pu 


start walking inland,” he said, “‘and the first place I come to where 
people ask, “What are those things?’—that’s where I’m going to live!” 


W A COLORED PRIVATE on a troop ship became violently seasick and 


was kidded by one of his buddies, 


“There ain’t no arguments there,” gasped the sick lad. “I’se a 
landlubber and I’se jest findin’ out how much I lubs it.” 


WW A GROUP OF BLUEJACKETs were discussing their dislike for ships, 
boats and all bodies of water, salt og fresh. They spoke of their 
personal postwar plans, and each tried to outdo the others in his vows 





remember your neighbor has a legal 
right to build a hog pen 10 feet from 
the line (local statutes may vary a 
little)—and hence. well within ol- 
factory distance of your living room. 










I HAVE BEEN describing a farm in 
terms of its tears and backaches. But 
my husband and I wouldn’t live any 
place else. Here we rule supreme. We 
can play the victrola at four a.m., we 
can wear Greek hymations or Ghan- 
dian linens—in short, we can do 
whatever we like as long as the con- 
flagration doesn’t spread beyond our 
property. We are alone, yet at the 
same time we are within a community 
which (despite occasional feuds) is 
tied together with such friendliness 
and mutual reliance I can’t describe 
it without growing sentimental. 

In this little farm we have a buftler 
against inflation, against depressions, 
against ennui. But it’s a different 
world. Look at it closely before you 
move in. 
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Hundreds of thousands of American wives 
are today paying their lawyers to arrange lonely 
and poverty-stricken futures for themselves 


Boom in Broken Homes 


by GRETTA PALMER 


EMEMBER poor little Mrs. Blank? 

She was the wife whose husband 
never held a steady job—yet she had 
the best-kept house and the best- 
behaved children in her block. Or 
perhaps Mr. Blank’s weakness was 
liquor—in that case, her closest 
friends had never heard a word of 
complaint out of her and she went 
to endless, humiliating pains to save 
his face. Whatever happened, Mrs. 
Blank got the short end of the mar- 
riage bargain. 

Well, Mrs. Blank has gone on 
strike. Rebelled. Walked out and 
slammed the door. It took a world 
war and manpower shortage to bring 
it about, but the Mrs. Blanks of 
America have finally had enough: 
they’re through. 

Mrs. Blank is responsible for news 
items from all our industrial cities 


reporting a growing divorce boom. 
New York City reports an all-time 
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high in suits for divorce. Kansas 
City’s divorces are twice as numerous 
as just a year ago. In Detroit the 
divorce rate has risen 50 per cent 
since 1938, and its “‘model divorce 
court”—which once boasted of recon- 
ciliations in nearly 50 per cent of all 
cases—no longer boasts of anything 
at all. Divorce-hungry wives, say 
Detroit authorities, do not even come 
to court—they simply send their 
attorneys with instructions to shoot 
the works and bring back a decree. 
In Seattle, and even in London, 
lawyers tell the same story: women 
are making the divorce courts hum. 

In a word, it’s Mrs. Blank. She’s 
discarding her husband along with 
her household broom. As soon as she 
finds out about a factory job, she 
plans a budget on which the most 
expensive item is a final decree—after 
all, the cost is no more prohibitive 
than a fur coat. And it lasts longer. 
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What is it all about? Economics, 
according to those who should know. 
The cajoling, Help Wanted: Women 
ads of the war plants are probably 
the greatest home breakers of the day. 
Mrs. Blank sees no reason for putting 
up with any nonsense from an un- 
satisfactory husband when an airplane 
factory in the next town will pay her 
80 dollars a week and let her off 
washing the dishes. Many an un- 
satisfactory husband, who has been 
holding his wife for years by economic 
brute force, has now discovered that 
the little lady can do better on her 
own. (She might, of course, take the 
job and keep the husband, too. That’s 
what authorities would prefer.) 

But before the ladies get entirely 
out of hand—before the vogue for 
divorce makes marriage obsolete— 
there are a few grim facts which Mrs. 
Blank ought to consider: 

She should think seriously about 
the question: “Would I rather have 
Blank, with all his faults, than no 
husband at all?” That may well be 
the choice facing her, but social 
workers report it is not the choice she 
thinks she is making. Usually, Mrs. 
Blank expects to buy herself a slick 
new wardrobe; then, after the war, 
she’ll find another man. 

Or, will she? Figures taken from 
the pre-war period, and compiled by 
Alfred Cahen for the Research Com- 
mittee on Social Trends, give her 
less than one chance out of three of 
ever remarrying. 

And he was writing of normal 
times. The woman who changes her 
bungalow apron for a pair of sky-blue 
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overalls, today, is not facing normal 
times. For we’re training an Army 
comparable in size to those of the 
European belligerents who were in 
the last war from 1914 until the end. 
We must think about what happened 
in France and England and Germany, 
then, to get a fair idea of the post-war 
world as it will appear to a marriage- 
able woman in America. 

Well, France came out of the last 
war with a surplus of one million 
women of the marrying age (20 to 40); 
there were six young women available 
to every five men. In Germany there 
were two million such extra women, 
or five women to four men. In Eng- 
land and Wales the situation was not 
quite so bad: here there was only one 
extra woman for every five men. 

Moreover, many of the men who 
emerged alive were physically in- 
jured to such a degree that for them 
marriage was unlikely. Others suf- 
fered psychological after-effects which 
made their adjustment to happy 
marriage extremely difficult. 


WHAT WERE THE results of all this? 
Just what you might expect. Professor 
Willard Waller of Barnard College 
says of this period in Europe: “The 
bargaining power of the woman was 
greatly reduced. Many millions of 
women lived outside the mores, claim- 
ing the right to take their pleasure 
where they found it. Some women 
claimed the right to have children 
whether or not they were married. 
The period seethed with revolt. There 
was, in fact, a ‘lost generation’ of 
women whose problems were more¢ 
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severe than those of most men,” 

That, then, is the outlook for poor 
little Mrs. Blank, who so lighthearted- 
ly tells herself that she’ll get another 
and a better husband “later.” It’s far 
more probable that when she leaves 
the divorce court today, she’s bidding 
marriage a lifelong farewell. 

But maybe Blank was such a brute 
that she is better off without him, 
even if she never spends another hour 
alone with a man again. Perhaps 
she’s so soured on married life that 
she doesn’t want another man, on 
any terms. In that case, she’s not to 
be frightened by these stories of a 
scarcity of men. She can always 
work, can’t she? 

Perhaps she can. But perhaps she 
can’t, too. All present signs indicate 
that, when the first Axis surrender 
whistle toots, the employment man- 
ager will take one look at his ranks of 
efficient women workers and pull the 
welcome mat out from under their 
safety shoes. 

John D. Durand, population expert 
of the U.S. Census Bureau, has 
predicted that by 1950 over three 
million women who never worked 
before will have joined the labor 
force: this group, he said, will include 
an alarming number of women over 
35 who are “likely to be a serious 
complication in the post-war em- 
ployment problem, because of the 
preference of most employers for 
younger workers.” If you are 29 
today, lady, that means you. By 1950 
you'll have reached the age when 
employers stop thinking about you. 

The Women’s Trade Union League 
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also takes a gloomy view of your 
future. Elizabeth Christman, execu- 
tive secretary of the League, has said, 
“The fact that women have acquired 
skills and techniques during the war 
is likely to be disregarded. They will 
be relegated back to their traditional 
low paid, low-skilled jobs.’ Mrs. 
Blank may find herself wielding 
bucket and broom in a factory, in- 
stead of a vacuum cleaner in her 
own home. 


AT THE VERY BEST, the number of 
women with no jobs, or chance for 
jobs, will be appallingly high. We’re 
rapidly attaining the figure of 17 
million women at work. When a 12- 
million-man Army is mustered out, 
will Mrs. Blank or a returned veteran 
have a better chance at one of the 
available jobs? Think back a bit: in 
1930 the Depression was barely under 
way before movements were afoot to 
drive the women out of offices and 
factories and make room for unem- 
ployed men. Statistics showing that 
most of the women then employed 
had dependents, too, did very little 
to help; the cry arose to hound all 
women from their jobs and to make 
room for “‘heads of families.” 

That cry may very well arise again, 
and on a shriller note. For the women 
with factory jobs will be not compet- 
ing with just “men,” but with return- 
ing heroes, to whom the nation feels 
a natural and proper gratitude. It is 
quite possible that the force of public 


opinion may be enough to drive from 
their lathes and machines all working 
women, except for a few die-hard 
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and very much-disliked feminists. 

And where, I ask you, are they to 
go? Even if they are much more 
glamorous than Mrs. Blank, where 
will they go? If our population prob- 
lem resembles that of the European 
countries in 1918, the competition 
for husbands will be more severe, 
then, than any American generation 
has ever seen. Young girls, who have 
never enjoyed a romance, will be 
growing up and demanding their 
right to the available men—demand- 
ing it, I predict, with determination 
and guile and a willingness to bite 
in the clinches. 

An unlovely picture? Certainly. 
But war and war’s effects are always 
detestable things. The young girls of 
tomorrow, in deadly competition for 
a wedding ring, will doubtless spoil 
the husbands of that day out of all 
resemblance to the usually complais- 
ant, kindly American husbands we 
have known. Do you think the post- 
war girl will complain if her husband 
adopts the maddening European 
custom of spending his evening in the 
local café while she tends the baby 
alone? Do you think she'll scream 
that her life is incomplete unless she 
has a new fur coat and every house- 
hold appliance of the year? Do you 
think she'll even protest if her hus- 
band drinks and is a poor provider? 

No, the post-war wife will know 
she has hold of a good thing when 
she has once secured a husband, and 
shell treat him like a_ perishable 
treasure which may, at any time, be 
taken away from her. The girl who 
inherits Mr. Blank will- thank her 
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stars. There will be no flouncing to 
the divorce courts, then, because a 
man doesn’t clean his razor blades 
after shaving. “Poor little Mrs. So 
and So” will be an enviable matron, 
then, who gets scant sympathy: if 
she has a husband and a home, she’s 
doing fine! 

And then the middle-aged women 
who have lost out in the musical 
chairs game of being married, will 
find themselves in a very unhappy 
situation—there will be no husbands 
available for them without a ferocious 
competition from younger and more 
patient women—there will be no 
jobs for them on any terms. Mrs. 
Blank will curse her 1944 decree. 

And yet today, hundreds of thou- 
sands of American wives are paying 
lawyers to arrange such lonely and 
poverty-stricken futures for them- 
selves. Gaily and heedlessly, they 
slam the front doors of their fairly- 
satisfactory homes and drag Blank’s 
peccadillos into court. 

Many of them ought to be spanked 
for abandoning passable spouses for a 
Social Security card and a divorce 
decree. Many of them will be. 





When Dag Is Done 


There’s something about a suns 
which inspires poet and songster 
rapture—and with camera in hand B 
Atkeson set out to find it. His wand 
ings took him far west to this spot whe 
the meandering Columbia River merge 
into the molten glow of the setting sult 
And there stood a boy and girl wrappe 
in the breathless beauty of the scet 
This was it— the epitome of tf 
crooner’s tune—‘‘Where the blue of ff 
night meets the gold of the day . «j 
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When valuable jewelry is found by New York 
police, a crowd of “‘owners’’ is quick to gather. 
That’s one reason for having a Property Clerk 


Simmons Says I[t°s Yours 
by PauL W. KEARNEY 


ar: LONG AGO a Jewish refugee, not 
exactly rolling in wealth himself, 
turned over to the New York police 
a thousand dollar necklace he had 
picked up in the gutter. 

Four New York kids, poking 
through an East Side junk yard for 
boyish trinkets last March, found one 
that rated somewhat better than boy- 
ish. Externally, it was just an old 
tobacco can. Internally—well, there 
was a wad of bills that would choke a 





China Hawk 


“That man has the face of a hawk,” 
id an artist on first meeting Major 
tneral Claire L. Chennault. In 1937, 
lasperated by what he called the “1917- 
N8 ideas” of the U.S. Army Air Corps, 
is Flying Tiger shipped for China to 
rome Chiang Kai-shek’s air adviser. 
fre is a fighting man, who, short on 
pplies and blockaded by Japs, makes 
try plane and man at his command 
unt in the fluid, perfectly teamed 
a of air battle that is his specialty. 





Herman Goering. When the trem- 
bling, half-scared lads finished count- 
ing it for the tenth time, they still had 
a cool 13,901 dollars! 

The refugee, incidentally, has since 
been given the necklace in the absence 
of any legitimate claim to it within 
the prescribed period. 

At this writing, however, eight law- 
suits are pending against the old to- 
bacco can—eight woidy, painfully 
detailed claims to ownership from 
people who, strangely, never missed 
their “loss” .until they read in the 
newspapers about the find! 

The kids will fare all right, 
though. For between them and any 
potential chiselers stands a suave 
gentleman whose soft speech belies 
a fox-trap mind and an impeccable 
legal background. He is Col. Maurice 
Simmons, Property Clerk of the New 
York Police Department and trustee 
of one of the most unique enterprises 
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in a city full of strange businesses. 

On his desk—the one Theodore 
Roosevelt used when he was Police 
Commissioner—you may see an in- 
ventory of 26 thousand dollars’ worth 
of jewelry, left in a taxicab by some 
nitwit with more money than brains. 
Beside. it, in stark contrast, is a sheaf 
of 25 DoA’s, yesterday’s grim reports 
of the personal belongings found on 
the persons of solitary individuals 
whom the ambulance surgeon pro- 
nounced “Dead on Arrival.” The 
top one reads: 


JOHN DOE 
STAR LODGING HOUSE 
1 POCKET KNIFE 
1 SOCIAL SECURITY CARD 
47c IN COINS 

The second had even léss: one rubber 
hose. One end was in his mouth, the 

other end on a gas jet! 
From that desk down a room half 
a block long runs row after row of 
shelves stacked with enough merchan- 
dise to fill a sizeable store. Here are 
scores of blood-stained garments, the 
Exhibits A of as many pending mur- 
der trials; thousands of pistols, revolv- 
ers, rifles, shotguns, swords, daggers, 
icepicks and assorted “‘blunt weapons.” 
Over there are adding machines, 
comptometers, cash registers and type- 
writers taken from gambling dives. In 
that vault are thousands of dollars’ 
worth of stolen furs; in the opposite 
one, a king’s ransom in lost or stolen 
jewels; behind that wire partition, 
several thousand batches of narcotics. 
All of this stuff is painstakingly 
ticketed and inventoried and clearly 
identified. Indeed, so meticulous is 
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the system that when the war first 
broke, over 15 thousand separate items 
seized from enemy aliens were later 
turned over to the FBI without a 
single loss or misplacement. 

About every far months much of 
this unclaimed stuff is sold at auction, 
netting the Pension Fund around 20 
thousand dollars a year. And an- 
nually something between four and 
five million dollars’ worth of other 
property, found or seized, is returned 
to its rightful owners. Illicit stuff, such 
as narcotics or pornographic litera- 
ture, is burned. And while five to six 
thousand rifles and revolvers used to 
be dumped into the ocean every year, 
all worthwhile weapons are now re- 
conditioned for use. Likewise, gam- 
bling machines which were formerly 
smashed up with a Carrie Nation 
abandon, are now dismantled and 
valuable parts salvaged. The legs from 
pin ball machines, for example, went 
to make night-sticks for the Civilian 
Patrol Corps. 

As fascinating as anything else, 
however, are the countless items lost 
by absent-minded citizens and turned 
in voluntarily by their honest neigh- 
bors. These range from spectacles to 
crutches, from battered men’s hats to 
sable wraps, And, oddly enough, many 
are never claimed, reverting to the 
finder at the end of the legal period: 
three months now instead of six as 
formerly. Recently, for instance, a 15- 
year-old boy was given title to a two 
thousand dollar brooch he found on 
the street and turned in, while a 
housewife was granted possession of 
an unset white diamond worth twice 
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that amount. She’d picked it up from 
a crack in the pavement. 

This last mentioned find didn’t go 
uncontested, either. A half dozen 
claimants turned up following the 
newspaper accounts of the find, all 
with highly plausible stories. Unfor- 
tunately for them, the canny Col. 
Simmons had let the impression get 
abroad that the stone was set in a 
ring, and the chiselers took the bait. 
They always fall for that gag, inci- 
dentally, learning verbatim all details 
reported in the papers, including the 
purposely misleading ones. 

Of course, plenty of folks who mis- 
place valuables do come in and re- 
trieve them, sooner or later. Just the 
other day a merchant seaman ap- 
peared at the Property Clerk’s office 
and proved ownership of a cardboard 
box containing a suit of shore clothes 
and 11 hundred dollars cash which 
he’d left lying on a waterfront bar— 
90 days before. 

As Property Clerk, Col. Simmons 
is bonded for 50 thousand dollars. 
Small wonder he runs his department 
as carefully as any trust company. 
For eternally hanging over his head is 
the knowledge that if he ever gives 
up a piece of valuable property to the 
wrong claimant, the rightful owner 
could take the value out of Col. Sim- 
mons’ own pocket. 

You might think that this would 
make the Property Clerk extremely 
reluctant to surrender anything in a 
hurry, yet often he moves very fast. 

Once a woman from the Midwest, 
visiting a hairdresser, slipped a 25 
thousand dollar ring from her finger 
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while getting a manicure and idly 
dropped it in an ash tray on the 
table. She then forgot completely about 
the “bauble” until she was back at 
her hotel. 

In great agitation then, she re- 
ported the loss to the police, who 
hied themselves right up to the hair- 
dresser’s—only to discover that the 
establishment’s daily rubbish © (in- 
cluding the ash tray’s contents) had 
been collected an hour before! 

Contacting the rubbish contractor, 
the police got the truck’s number and 
its ultimate destination. Two patrol 
cars chased after it, overtaking the 
driver just about three blocks before 
he had reached the dumping ground. 
Directing him to pull into a vacant 
lot, they dumped the truck load and 
went through the mountain of ‘rub- 
bish piece by piece until they found 
the ring. 

Too bad the careless woman 
couldn’t have gone along—so that she 
could have plowed through it herself! 


THE LuRE OF “found money”’ is 
pretty strong, even among our better 
people. It is strong enough, in fact, 
to have made necessary the passage 
of a new local law which was signed 
on December 30, 1943, by Mayor La 
Guardia. One section of this ordinance 
makes it mandatory for anybody find- 
ing anything worth more than 10 
dollars to deposit it in a police station 
within 10 days, upon penalty of a year 
in jail, one thousand dollars fine, or 
both. However, this is not aimed at 
the citizen in the street so much as at 
places like night clubs, hotels, depart- 
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ment stores and other large estab- 
lishments, some of which have given 
the police trouble in the past. Time 
and again people who know they 
have lost valuables in such places 
make absolutely no progress in re- 
covering them until they resort to 
police assistance. Then, miraculously, 
the loot comes to light! 

Ofcourse, it doesn’t follow that 
when you lose your wallet in some 
public place the finder will promptly 
turn it in. Probably 50 per cent of all 
lost property is preempted by the 
finders, leaving you about an even 
chance of ever seeing it again—that 
is, if you know where you lost it. 

Unquestionably the classic case of 
absent mindedness was supplied by 
the suburbanite who drove into the 
city from Long Island a few years ago 
with 75 thousand dollars’ worth of 
heirloom jewelry to be tucked away 
in a safe deposit vault. Before going to 
the bank, however, the gentleman 
parked his car outside of a large 
department store, carefully locked it 
and went inside to make a purchase. 
Emerging from the store in no more 





Apt Answers 


@ ONE COLD WINTER MORNING, a little snail started to climb a cherry 





than 15 minutes, he was panic-stricken 
to discover that he couldn’t find hide 
nor hair of the car. There, sure 
enough, was the space right in back 
of the hydrant where he had left it— 
but the space was as bare as Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard. Frantically he 
summoned a policeman and gave him 
the details; a general alarm was sent 
out for the missing car. 

Twenty-four hours later the police 
found it—in the one place in all the 
world nobody thought to look for it 
sooner: right where the man had parked it! 
Making his exit from the store through 
the door opposite that which had 
taken him in, he had inadvertently 
landed on the street a block north of 
the one where he’d left his car.. 

It’s hard to understand how people 
can be so downright careless with 
things whose value runs into four or 
five figures. Yet it is equally difficult 
to grasp how folks can misplace little 
items like false teeth or an artificial 
hand—or such big things as a vacuum 
cleaner or a saxophone. 

A couple of years back police even 
brought in a lost tombstone. 


tree. He was laboriously inching his way up, when a smart-aleck 
beetle stuck his head out of a crack and said, ‘“‘Hey, y’dope, you’re 
knockin’ yourself out for nothin’. There ain’t no cherries up there!” 


‘Don’t let it worry you, bub, 
cherries when I get there!” 


” 


W ABRAHAM LINCOLN used to tell about the little boy who was carry- 


snapped the snail. ‘““There will be 






ing another lad up a steep hill. Someone asked if the burden wasn’t 
too much for him. “This ain’t no burden, mister,” returned the 


youngster, * 





this is my brother!” 


—Irvinc HorrMan 
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To report history in the making, the gentlemen of 
the press flirt with gunfire, peril, and death. But 
they have even more trouble getting their stories home 


The Story Behind the Deadlines 


by HowArD WHITMAN 


‘{ 7OU ARE ABOUT to read of Quentin 
Y Reynolds Jack Belden, William 
L. Shirer, Leland Stowe, Joe James 
Custer, Richard Tregaskis and several 
other gentlemen—all of whom have 
one thing in common. They’ve seen 
a lot happen, and they’ve all but 
broken their necks to let you know 
about it in the fastest time possible. 

A war correspondent knows, or soon 
learns, that gathering a story is only 
half the job, sometimes less. It’s getting 
it home that counts. Barry Faris, 
news editor of International News 
Service, once remarked, “Stories are 
like vegetables. You’ve got to use 
them or they spoil.” 

At Salerno, Collier’s correspondent 
Muentin Reynolds was aboard the 
..S. command ship. The pattern of 
operations was relatively simple, since 
Salerno was going to be a pushover 
and within a couple of days the Yanks 
would have an airfield, maybe sever- 
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al, from which correspondents’ copy 
could be flown to Sicily or Algiers. 
But blood spoiled this pattern, as we 
well know. 

Reynolds wrote two 4,000-word 
stories aboard the command ship while 
bombs crashed into the harbor and 
Clark’s army clung to the beach by 
its fingernails. He sent duplicates of 
the stories ashore in hopes that a 
PT boat might take them to Sicily. 
No use. 

A hell-battle was going on and the 
PT’s had other work to do. The only 
way to get a story out was to carry it 
out yourself, he decided. 

An aide to General Montgomery 
came aboard the command ship on a 
liaison mission and, in the midst of a 
bombing, Reynolds went over the 
side with him and boarded a British 
sub chaser. The next morning he was 
in Pizzo, where he told his troubles 
to Montgomery in that intrepid Brit- 
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isher’s headquarters in the rear end 
of a truck. “Better motor down to 
Reggio,» Montgomery advised him. 
Whereupon Reynolds borrowed a jeep 
and was off on a four-hour drive to 
the toe of the Italian boot. 

In Reggio he talked himself into a 
ride aboard an.LCI (Landing Craft, 
Infantry) across the Straits of Mes- 
sina. In Messina Reynolds hitchhiked 
an overnight run on a British gunboat 
to Augusta, Sicily. From there the 
RAF lent him a scout car to drive to 
Syracuse. There, at last, was an Army 
public relations office, to which Rey- 
nolds breathlessly presented his copy 
for transmission by radio to New 
York. “Sorry,” said the public rela- 
tions officer, ‘“‘we can’t handle it. 
Better get over to Algiers.” 

Reynolds caught a plane which 
took him to Palermo, Tunis, and 
finally Algiers. He took his stories 
into the public relations office. From 
there they were flashed to New York, 
51 hours after he left Salerno, having 
traveled by sub chaser, jeep, LCI, 
gunboat, scout car and plane. 


JACK BELDEN, 7ime magazine cor- 
respondent, went ashore at Salerno 
with the second assault wave, which 
hit just six minutes after the first. 
He made his way up that gory beach 
to the edge of a highway. Two hours 
after the landing, as Belden and an 
officer were reconnoitering along the 
road, a Nazi truck bore down upon 
them and an ambush battle began. 

Belden ducked behind a roadside 
stone fence. Later, when he thought 
the coast was clear, he started to edge 
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himself back over the fence, raising 
first one leg over and then the other. 
He didn’t even hear the zing of the 
bullet that crashed into him. He was 
conscious only of spinning off that 
fence as a tin can might if a boy hit 
it with a sling-shot. 

For eight or nine hours of excru- 
ciating pain, Belden, one leg shattered 
by two bullets, lay in the ditch by the 
highway. Several times medics came 
by, shot needles into him, put tags 
on him, splinted his leg, and passed 
on to other pressing duties. Once a 
German version of the jeep pulled 
up and a Nazi surveyed him and 
also a nearby German corpse. Belden, 
helpless and saturated with pain, 
expected surely to be shot at this 
juncture, or at least kicked in the 
teeth. But the Nazi soldier returned 
to his car and drove on. 

Finally, just as a Nazi tank column 
and some Yank gun carriers came 
rumbling down the road from op- 
posite directions—with Belden about 
to be caught in the no man’s land 
between them—two Italians came 
along and carried him away. Even- 
tually he was put aboard a transport 
in the harbor, tucked away in a top 
bunk and loaded with morphine. 

The transport was bombed in port 
and .later, as it started across the 
Mediterranean, attacked by Nazi E- 
boats. Belden lay in his bunk, hearing 
the rumble of close explosions, worry- 
ing about them, but worrying even 
more about the copy he had to write. 
Broken leg? Grueling pain? Nausea, 
dizziness, fear, and more pain? It 
didn’t matter. He had gone to Salerno 
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to cover a story. And now he had it. 

Belden had left his typewriter with 
a colonel for safe-keeping. The colonel 
was later killed; the typewriter never 
turned up. The score was two lost 
typewriters. Belden lost the first 
in the invasion of Sicily when he put 


it aboard an amphibious jeep, which: 


later sank, apparently being insuf- 
ficiently amphibious. 

Aboard the transport, he secured 
copy paper and a copy of Tolstoy’s 
War and Peace. Lying flat on his back, 
holding the book and paper above 
his head, Belden wrote his story of 
Salerno called, “Hey, Soldier, I’m 
Wounded!’’ 

When the transports pulled into 
Oran, Al Newman of Newsweek took 
Belden’s copy to the Public Relations 
office at Algiers. Rather than cut 
parts of it, the censors sent it to Gen- 
eral: Eisenhower, who personally 
okayed the whole story. 

I talked to Jack Belden in Doctors’ 
Hospital, New York, on the first day 
he was able to get out of bed. He sat 
with his wounded leg outstretched, 
still uncertain whether he’d ever have 
the full use of it again. For him, those 
bullets ended six years of chasing wars. 


WILLIAM SHIRER, Columbia Broad- 
casting System war correspondent, 
was in Rome during one of Hitler’s 
theatrical visits to his Axis “‘partner”’ 
in pre-war days. A splendiferous street 
parade was planned, with Hitler and 
King Victor Emmanuel making a 
royal progress through the town in 
horse-drawn carriages. 

Shirer set up a microphone on the 
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roof of the king’s stables flanking the 
palace square. Other radio corres- 
pondents were to share it, but since 
the rooftop mike was Shirer’s idea he 
got first pick as to time. The Germans 
and Italians had worked out an elabo- 
rate timetable, showing the precise 
points which the procession would 
pass, minute by minute. Shirer chose 
the time when Hitler and the king 
would be practically under his nose. 

But the Axis timetable was no 
more reliable then than it later turned 
out to be in Russia. By the time Shirer 
went on the air the procession had 
already returned to where it came 
from, the torch lights were being 
snuffed out and all he could see were 
empty, darkening streets, with con- 
fetti cluttering the gutters. On top of 
that, an electric light on the micro- 
phone flickered out, and Shirer was 
left alone, talking to America from 
notes he was unable to read. 

In Compiégne Forest, when the 
German-French armistice was signed 
on June 22, 1940, Shirer had a radio 
hookup that enabled him to talk to 
America from a truck just 50 feet 
from the railway car where the nego- 
tiations took place. Two-way com- 
munication with CBS was impossible. 
All Shirer could do was send out a 
blind message, repeatedly telling 
CBS to pick up a broadcast from 
him at 8:15 p.m., European time. 

He later found out that they caught 
it at 8:14 p.m., just one minute 
before his broadcast began. America 
thus learned of the armistice several 
hours before the news was officially re- 
leased by Berlin. Hitler, it was later 
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revealed, raged at the underlings who 
permitted Shirer, and also an NBC 
man, to scoop the Reich on one of its 
own communiques. 

United Press, during the Spanish 
civil war, burned its communications 
candle at both ends to bring home a 
story on the fall of Barcelona. Rafael 
Maluenda was covering the Loyalists 
and had a cable transmitter hidden 
in a subway station. UP’s London 
office tipped off Edward De Pury, 
its correspondent with the Franco 
forces, that Maluenda was in the sub- 
Way station beneath the Plaza Cata- 
luna. When Barcelona fell, De Pury 
dashed to this station and found the 
transmitter which Maluenda had left 
behind. He got his story out before 
Franco’s soldiers ripped the wires. 


LELAND STOWE, who scooped the 
world on the Norway debacle, got 
his first message through by disguising 
it as a private cable. Some 3,000 
Germans had knifed into Oslo in 
advance of the main force and cut all 
communications. Stowe wandered 
alone into the hills overlooking the 
harbor and spotted an oncoming Nazi 
flotilla. He watched the debarkation, 
then went to a cable office and sent a 
straight cable instead of a press mes- 
sage. All he said was, “EIGHT SHIPS 
BRINGING APPROXIMATELY 20,000 MEN 
ARRIVED AND DEBARKED HERE FIVE 
THIS AFTERNOON.” This was the only 
word from Oslo in two days. The 
Nazis, it seems, had been too busy 
stopping press messages to bother 
about private cables. 

The roundup of foreigners began 
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and Stowe escaped via a wild ride 
across the Swedish border. 

At a tiny hotel in Gothenburg he 
set himself up in a corner of the 
lobby (there were no rooms to be had) 
and wrote 7,500 words on the betrayal 
of Norway. On a chance-in-a-hun- 
dred, he then went into a telephone 
booth and asked to be connected with 
a wireless office in Amsterdam. The 
call got through and he dictated his 
story, praying fervently that his in- 
structions to relay it to the Chicago 
Daily News would be followed. A 
few days later, he got a cable saying: 
“CONGRATULATIONS PROUD AS HELL 
OF YOU—FRANK KNOX.” 


Jor JAMES CUSTER, a United Press 
correspondent, was on the cruiser 
Astoria during the Marine landing on 
Guadalcanal. When the Japs attacked 
off Savoe Island he ran out on deck 
and found himself squarely in the 
spotlight of a Jap warship. The Astoria 
burst into flames amidships, and on 
either side Custer saw the U.S. cruis- 
ers Quincy and Vincennes and the Aus- 
tralian Canberra go down. The Astoria 
was hit some 200 times. Custer re- 
mained on the bridge, making notes 
on a great, if tragic story. 

Then something burned into his left 
temple. Blood blinded him. At that 
moment Joe Custer had two thoughts: 
“ll never see America again,” and, 
“That dirty so-and-so Hitler.”” Why 
he blamed Hitler for Jap shrapnel, 
Custer can’t explain—‘‘Unless,” he 
says, “‘my subconscious held Hitler 
responsible for the Jap war too.” 

Custer was taken aboard a destroyer, 
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then transferred to a transport and 
put ashore at New Hebrides. Again— 
a great story and no way to get it 
home. He gave a duplicate to an 
admiral in hopes it could be flown to 
New Caledonia and then radioed to 
the U.S. That copy completely dis- 
appeared. Finally Custer got to New 
Caledonia himself and gave a second 
duplicate to a Navy Public Relations 
man. Somehow this copy was put 
aboard a freighter. Nearly a month 
later Custer got back to Pearl Harbor 
—and his copy arrived the same day. 
That is the type of correspondents’ 
heartbreak often behind the word 
“Delayed” in newspaper datelines. 
Joe Custer paid a price to get that 
story. The sight of his left eye is gone. 

INS correspondent Richard Tre- 
gaskis (who has since been wounded 
in Italy) went ashore at Guadalcanal 
and managed to get many of his stir- 
ring stories out of the “‘green hell’’ by 
airplane. They were flown to New 


Caledonia, where the French still 
maintained a half-baked radio service. 

Weeks later Tregaskis got to New 
Caledonia himself and, to his dismay, 
found a pile of his Guadalcanal copy 
still waiting to be sent. He knew that 
even prayer would do no good. So 
six-foot-seven Tregaskis strolled into 
the radio office, umlimbered his col- 
lege French and informed the radio 
operator that he was an officer of the 
Free French Army. “‘Your orders,” 
he said, “‘are to send immediately to 
America all of the dispatches written 
by this American, er, uh—how you 
say—Tree-gas-kiss!’’ Copy arrived in 
the INS home office that afternoon. 

Time is what correspondents live 
by. In the movies a magic carpet 
usually whisks them to a radio or 
telegraph office. In real life they have 
to get there the hard way, sometimes 
picking up a bullet en route—or 
giving their lives, as did the late Ray- 
mond Clapper. 


A Sticky Subject Goes to War 


® A woman airplane riveter obtained relief from a snoring husband 
by closing his lips with adhesive tape. 

W When the Egyptian ship Zam Zam was sunk by a German raider, 
photographer David Scherman took four rolls of film showing the 
sinking, then attached them with tape to the inside back panel 
of his camera. Debarking in Nazi-occupied Europe from the prison 
ship which interned survivors, he had to surrender his film for 
“examination,” but the hidden four rolls were saved. 


W Life-saving filter paper is anchored around charcoal gas masks 
with transparent adhesive tape. 


W Gun muzzles of Alaskan ski patrols are snow and mud-proofed with 
tape which also guards airplane gun muzzles from take-off dust. 


W@W Lima beans and tape were the wherewithal for a hula skirt costum- 
ing an entertainer at a war-worker program. —Jo CHAMBERLIN 
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B.O., double-fringed petunias, straight-8 


cucumbers were all built in Burpee gardens 


Beans without strings, marigolds .without 












Building Plants to 


by Mona GARDNER 


HE CALIFORNIA sun was doing what 
the Chamber of Commerce says 
it always does; bees were buzzing; 
larks were bugling; orange marigolds 
were blooming by the acreful. In all 
this idyllic scene there was only one 
disturbing item—50 men crawling 
through the dust on hands and knees 
sniffing soberly and seriously at the 
leaves of something like 554 thousand 
marigold plants. 

It wasn’t a wager, nor was it the 
local asylum on annual picnic. These 
creeping sniffing humans were none 
other than David Burpee’s staff of 
eminent geneticists, seedsmen and 
gardeners hunting one, just one, mari- 
gold which nature might have created 
without the usual offensive oil glands 
on its foliage. They found it—one sweet 
freak in 30 acres of odoriferous uni- 
formity. From that one oddity a com- 
pletely new flower was built to order 
—a socially acceptable marigold that 
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lacked any trace of body odor. Mil- 
lions of its seeds are growing now in 
gardens straight across the country. 
Dozens of offspring varieties have been 
evolved from it, and the, vogue for 
marigolds—a native American flower 
—has been created. 

This is only one incidence of build- 
ing a plant to order. There are more 
than 150 such examples in the Burpee 
catalogue, together with practically 
every flower you can name and every 
vegetable that appears on our tables. 
Washington Atlee Burpee originated 
the business which has become the 
largest mail-order seed house in the 
world. At 18 he relinquished his med- 
ical studies at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, turned instead to the plant- 
ing of a half-acre seed garden and the 
issuing of a timid little catalogue. The 
half-acre grew into 10, 20, on up 
into the hundreds. .Burpee plantings 
today cover more than 10 thousand 
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acres in vegetable seeds alone, range 
over 18 states, and in Hawaii and 
Costa Rica. Seventeen packaging ma- 
chines whirl day and night in the five- 
story Philadelphia plant preparing the 
20 to 25 thousand seed packet orders 
that go out each day by mail. 

The remodeling of plants on a 
wholesale scale was initiated when the 
elder Burpee offered his son David a 
thousand dollars if the youngster could 
produce a yellow sweet pea. Now, 28 
years later, 42-year-old David still is 
trying, and it is still a fond dream. 
But in the search for the yellow sweet 
pea many rare and curious seed freaks 
have been found and perpetuated in- 
to our garden familiars. 


One of them was a handful of dried 


corn, discovered by executors amongst 
an elderly New Englander’s effects. 
That quart of seed has produced more 
wealth than most gold mines. Today 
this corn is known on hotel menus 
and ‘to corn-eaters everywhere as 
Golden Bantam. First batches of it, 
however, were ridiculed, called 
“chicken corn,” and scorned generally 
by civilized housewives who refused 
to buy anything but white-kerneled 
ears. It finally had to be given away— 
two or three of the tight little yellow 
ears with every dozen white ears to 
get people to sample it. Then the 
avalanche began, growing in taste 
momentum until Golden Bantam has 
become the largest single item on the 
seedsman’s list. 

Don’t thank nature the next time 
you eat tender green beans that are 
as good to look at as they are to the 
taste. Nature might have gotten 
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around to evolving such a bean in the 
next century. Burpee did it by round- 
ing up every known bean from each 
and all continents—a total of exactly 
667 varieties, which he planted on his 
Fordhook farm just outside Philadel- 
phia. Then came the meticulous de- 
tail of picking, stringing, cooking and 
tasting the resultant beans. There 
followed six or seven years of crossing, 
re-crossing, back-crossing and double- 
crossing the brilliant shiny variety 
with the extra early bloomers, with 
the wilt resistant, the vigorous grow- 
ers and the tender, brittle, meaty 
types. The super qualities were bred 
into one bean, while all the stringy, 
unappetizing characteristics were dis- 
carded completely. Today’s stringless 
green-pod bean is that super bean. 

An even more startling botanical 
record was achieved with the double- 
petalled and perfumed nasturtium. 
Known as a “nose twister” in the trade 
because of its acrid odor, the nasturti- 
um was the garden’s step-child until, in 
a Cinderella mood down Mexicoway, 
nature decked out several yellow ones 
with double the usual quota of petals 
and also a sweet scent. The few sensa- 
tional seeds from the only two such 
plants in the world were sold to the 
trade by a rival seedsman. A dozen 
growers soon had started a competi- 
tive race to induce the freak yellows 
to transmit their lovely freakishness 
to the red and vari-hued strains. 

It was a three-year job, governed 
by the Mendelian law that first year 
crosses must be singles, the second 
generation both singles and doubles, 
and reared from these a third of the 
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fixed new type. Burpee put 200 women 
pollinators at work with tweezers and 
camels’ hair brushes at the intricate 
and painstaking job of 50 thousand 
pollinations. That same autumn he 
planted seeds from these crosses in his 
hothouses, gathered the next genera- 
tion of seeds in November, shipped 
them in perforated boxes by air ex- 
press to Puerto Rico, Florida, Aus- 
tralia and the Argentine, thus tricking 
nature into doing three years’ work 
in 11 months. The venture cost him 
22 thousand dollars. Selling his 100 
thousand seeds and seedlings at 10 
cents each netted him 10 thousand 
dollars, a great deal of satisfaction, 
and the seedsman’s glory of knowing 
that amongst the nasturtium there 
would be Tropaeolum majus Berpeeii. 
The most expensive seed Burpee 
produced was the double-fringed pe- 
tunia. A long involved battle with 
nature went into the making of this 
extraordinarily beautiful blossom, but 
when its characteristics were finally 
established it was found that the 
flower’s ability to fertilize itself had 
been destroyed. Accordingly, the 
pollen had to be put on by hand with 
a brush, and even then the yield of 
seed per plant was infinitesimal. The 
high cost of the process brought the 
value of the seed to five thousand 
dollars a pound, or about 320 dollars 
an ounce—more than 15 times the 
value of gold. So costly and so tiny 
was the seed that it was weighed out 
by apothecary scales and packaged 
by hand. Yet the demand for it in 
this present year of Victory gardens 
still is overwhelming and far exceeds 
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the supply. Burpee once paid 1,250 
dollars to a Scottish grower for three 
ounces of Fiery Cross sweet pea seed, 
and felt it was a good bargain when 
his flaming scarlet blossoms won the 
sweet pea-of-the-year gold medal. 


BREEDING better vegetables is a 
more demanding business than cross- 
ing strains to produce a new flower, 
since the very structure of the plant 
itself must be changed, along with any 
number of inherent characteristics it 
has brought from its native habitat. 
The crops growing in small Victory 
plots are a heritage from all over the 
world. Corn, beans, squash are the 


only native American vegetables. 


Onions came from Palestine, cab- 
bage, broccoli, cauliflower from North 
Europe, tomatoes from Peru, beets 
and carrots from South Europe, peas 
from Egypt, lettuce from China. 
Take, for instance, the story of the 
straight-8 cucumber. The vegetable 
originators decided the native from 
India wasn’t adequate for the present- 
day market. They drew up plans for 
a straighter, smoother cucumber that 
was exactly 8 inches long—and no 
longer. The cucumber habit however, 
once it has escaped becoming a pickle, 
is to curl and curl in the shade of a 
leaf until it has reached yellow old 
age. Two or three dozen cucumber 
strains from India, Africa and a col- 
lection of other places contributed 
other essential characteristics through 
something like 12- generations—with 
the smooth, straight 8-inch cucum- 
ber as the outcome. 
The short growing season in North 
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Dakota discourages certain garden 
vegetables such as sweet potatoes and 
yams which, of course, the gardeners 
there would like to have. The answer 
was a new built-to-order squash 
called Buttercup, which has a flesh 
that looks and tastes like a sweet 
potato. At another time 30 thousand 
tomato plants from the Andes were 
examined to obtain 30 that resisted 
the wilt disease. These sturdy varieties 
provided the blood to modernize and 
create such present-day supers as 
Marvel, Break o’ Day, Marglobe 
and Scarlet Topper. 

Along with the thousands of orders 
which come in each day are gar- 
deners’ problems—what toplant? what 
to do with sour soil? how to protect 
against wilt? A special department at 
Burpee’s handles each of these in- 
quiries individually. The bulk of the 
advice is to new and inexperienced 
gardeners, and it follows much the 
same pattern: to keep their plantings 
to a few proven varieties, to such 
easily grown and rewarding crops as 
tomatoes, beets, carrots, radishes, bush 


limas, stringless pod-beans and Gold- 
en Cross Bantam. 

Currently the seed business con- 
centrates on raising more and more 
vegetable seed, not only for Victory 
crops at home, but to create stockpiles 
which will supply the devastated 
gardens of Europe and Asia when the 
day of cultivation comes again. Bur- 
pee is shipping watermelon seeds by 
the carload for African melon patches 
to feed American soldiers there and 
in southern Europe. 

Meanwhile work on new flower 
varieties continues at a less concen- 
trated pace--as background crops, 
but with periodic startling results. 
Once the war is over, from the grow- 
ing stations and greenhouses will come 
seed packets that promise miracles in 
the garden. Among the usual familiars _ 
will be found curious new, often 
exotic strangers. They will be fanciful 
giants and dwarfs with names as 
strange as their brilliant petals—no 
longer blueprints on the plant build- 
er’s desk, but lovely perfumed actuali- 
ties waiting for peacetime gardens, 


Domesticated Man 


W A cAKE BAKED by Langdon C. Merchant, a South Carolina 
newspaperman, took the blue ribbon at the 1943 South Carolina 
State Fair over scores of entries by women. 


W Lr. GEorGE ELLIs of the Navy won the blue ribbon with his entry 
in the 1943 city-wide canning contest for Norfolk, Virginia. Mrs. 


‘Ellis’ entry placed second. 


W JESSE BLANKENSHIP, a 54-year-old Tennessee mountaineer, quilted 
a bed coverlet in four days. It took his wife five and a half days to 
—Kin McNEIL 


quilt a similar one. 
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Valiant Is the Ward tf 


ANONYMOUS { 


CAN’T REMEMBER a time when my 
I sister Charlotte was not an invalid. 
For 25 years she has suffered from 
arthritis. Every one of her joints is 
calcified. Charlotte has visited every 
specialist in the Western Hemisphere. 
She has waited in line with hundreds 
of handicapped to consult eminent 
doctors. Years of her life have been 
spent in the hospitals of Ann Arbor 
and Detroit. Though progress has 
been made in the study of arthritis 
during the last two decades, Charlotte 
is, I suppose, a “‘hopeless case.” 
However, that’s the medical point 
of view—it is not Charlotte’s. She 
is neither unhappy nor discouraged. 
She is so confident that she rarely 
inspires pity. Ever since I can re- 
member, Mother, Dad and I have 
done all the worrying for her about 
her affliction. I can’t help but smile 
when I think of the many people 
who felt sorry. for Charlotte the first 
time they met her, but were telling 
her their troubles inside of six months. 
One reason is the way she looks. 
She is five feet two, weighs a little 
over one hundred pounds, has lovely 
white skin, green eyes and dark hair. 
Her smile is so glowing you think she 
has received good news just two 
minutes before. Even when you notice 
that she walks only with the help of 
crutches, you no more think of pitying 
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her than you think of pitying a mag- 
azine cover girl. 

The bigger reason is an intangible 
something inside Charlotte herself— 
her spirit I suppose you’d call it— 
which is so free, so undefeated, that 
it makes people forget she is handi- 
capped at all. Charlotte is not ab- 
normally cheerful, nor doggedly de- 
termined, nor violently optimistic, 
nor any of the other things psycholo- 
gists consider inside-out expressions 
of unhappiness or morbidity. Her 
secret is that she is so very normal. 

Unlike so many handicapped, she 
is not dependent on anyone for 
financial support. Without receiving 
aid from relatives or friends, she has 
always supported herself with more 
than an adequate income—earned 
entirely through her own efforts. A 
few years ago she was working for 
five companies at one time. I think she 
was marketing fiberglas insulation, 
selling homes, buying old homes for 
renovation and resale, selling a soap 
for making bubble baths and tickets 
for a USO benefit. She sold and 
bought by telephone and letter. These 
days I hear she is making recordings 
for the song-commercial advertise- 
ments which plague the air. 

Charlotte draws beautifully. She 
designs all her clothes, directs the 
cutting of the patterns, sews the 
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dresses and hats, writes letters to all 
my friends in the service, occasionally 
writes short stories and plays. Yet 
every joint in her hand is locked and 
all her fingers turn into her palm. 

A few years ago I graduated from 
an eastern university where I had 
studied a great deal about invest- 
ments. Charlotte milked me dry of 
this knowledge and then proceeded 
to invest in common stocks. I believe 
she now has a tidy income from her 
dividends, and I know she has for- 
gotten enough information about 
security investments to have made 
me an honor student in the field. 

Six months ago Charlotte married 
a perfectly healthy man who has 
been in love with her for years. They 
frequent the nicest places in town, 
they attend concerts, plays and lec- 
tures. They see nothing abnormal 
about their marriage, and I'd stake 
my life on a bet that.that marriage 
will last their lifetime. 

There’s nothing abnormal about 
Charlotte. ve watched her day in and 


day out for-20.years and she has never 
changed. No religious fanaticism nor 
psychological acrobatics keep her 
going. She needs no mental crutches. 
She is straightforwardly realistic. 
Being realistic she recognizes her 
affliction and tries seriously to be 
cured of it. In the process she has 
been subjected to every possible 
remedy, from the highly scientific to 
near-witchcraft. But she is too busy 
to think much about it. While a 
doctor is giving her the newest in gold 
injections, her main concern is the 
book review she is going to write. 
When people on the street stop and 
stare at Charlotte, she simply smiles 
at them, causing them more embar- 
rassment in that one moment than 
she has felt in her lifetime. I once 
asked her how she felt about it. 
“Oh, they don’t realize they are 
staring at me,” she replied. “And 
after they see me a few times, they 
completely forget I am handicapped.” 
Come to think of it, I wonder if 
she really is? 


Travelers’ Tragedies 


W@ A younc soLpiER dashed madly across the dock towards the ferry. 
With a frantic leap, he spanned the three feet of water and crashed 
onto the deck. ‘‘Whew!”’ he exclaimed when he had gotten his 
breath, “‘I made it after all!” 

‘““Made what?” asked one of the deckhands dubiously. ‘“This 
boat’s just coming in!” 


@ BusTLinG INTO a small-town railroad station, a businessman asked, 
*‘How soon can I get a train for New York?” 

“Why-why, th-th-that’s th-th-the t-t-train,” stuttered the ticket 
agent. “Oh, g-g-golly, th-th-there it g-g-goes! If you h-h-hadn’t 
asked me, y-y-you’d have c-c-caught it!”” —Louis Hirscu 
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“The best laid plans go oft awry’’—but never 


more frequently than those for a furlough. 


The time is short, so cherish, don’t plan it 


Should a Furlough Be Planned? 


by ETHEL GORHAM 


KNOW A WOMAN who used to spend 

her time about the house in a 
sweater and slacks. She was a down- 
to-earth sort who knew how to take 
a bike apart and put it together again. 
When her husband came home on his 
first furlough, he found her com- 
pletely changed—curled, perfumed 
and beruffled. He was puzzled and 
ill at ease. 

When he discovered that she had 
done away with his old bathrobe with 
its cigarette burns and ink stains, and 
substituted something in foulard, he 
was still more uncomfortable. After a 
day of painful silence, during which 
the poor private tried to find his old 
robe and to hide his embarrassment 
at this glamor girl who was his wife, 
she suddenly burst into tears. 

“You don’t love me any more!” 
she wailed. 

“Darling,” he said unhappily, “I 
love you more than anything in the 
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world. But you’ve changed. I hardly 
know you.” 

She hesitated a moment between 
hurt and humor; but when she saw 
how truly miserable he looked, her 
eyes crinkled with smiles and dis- 
comfort dissolved in laughter. 

“But Pll never make that mistake 
again,” she said later. ““The next time 
Tom comes home he’ll find the girl 
he married, not a fashion ad.” 

My friend’s mistake was a natural 
one. In her desire to make herself the 
most attractive woman in the world to 
this husband who had been away, she 
forgot that he would return hungry 
for the old familiar things. 

Any woman planning for her serv- 
iceman’s furlough would do well to 
remember this. 

If your soldier enjoyed gay parties 
in the old days, don’t plan a romantic 
twosome for his homecoming. If he 
liked a cozy evening before the fire, 
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don’t schedule him to do the town. 

In a way, the furlough is a micro- 
cosm of your love and marriage. It is 
made up of everything that has ever 
been between you. Time is the major 
difference. You will have precious 
little of it in which to recreate the 
leisurely past. 

Money is a problem for most of us 
in the best of times. Now with the 
men away and women carrying the 
financial ball to such a large extent, 
tragic consequences can result if the 
working girl does not use the utmost 
diplomacy. Chances are she’ll have 
to reach for the check more often 
than not, and American men are not 
used to this reversed procedure. 

Save their feelings by tactful han- 
dling of the money angle of a furlough. 
Never suggest a party _you can’t afford, 
but don’t make it look as if you are 
thinking of Ais limited resources. And 
if and when you have to go into your 
moneybelt, do it openly but not obvi- 
ously. Strive for the same naturalness 
in spending your money on your man 
that he exhibited in the days when 
he was footing the bills. 

Whenever possible it is far better 
for a man to come home for his fur- 
lough than for a girl to go to him. 
Here are all the things a couple 
has built up in common—friends, 
books and music. If the two are 
married, they have their home, per- 
haps a garden, and all the little chores 
entailed. How well these small famil- 
iar things bridge the gap between 
past and present and bring the reas- 
suring promise of better days to come. 

Both men and women need the 
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brief return to normalcy that the 
home furlough affords. For the man, 
the memory of home and hearth is 
the most sustaining force he can carry 
into battle. Let us refresh that memory 
as often as we may. We shan’t always 
have the chance. 


GUARD AGAINST a recital of nagging 
domestic and business problems. If 
you have a new job that is giving you 
trouble, don’t dwell on it. Pretend to 
like it—not to the point where he'll 
think other interests have come be- 
tween you, but enough-so that he 
won’t worry about being unable to 
support you while he is in the Army. 

If it is your husband who is in 
uniform, you recall well enough that 
he didn’t relish tales of the maids, 
menus or the latest villainies of the 
butcher. He is even less interested 
now. And whether the serviceman is 
your husband, your beau, your brother 
or just a friend, forget any grievances 
you may have against rationing. Com- 
pared with his problem—the com- 
plete readjustment of his life, no less 
—your little shortages are at most 
superficial inconveniences. 

Although the furlough at home 
promises: the most happiness for all 
concerned, the furlough away from 
home can be pleasant for the adapt- 
able. True, it requires more tolerance 
and the willingness to put up with 
conditions somewhat short of the best. 

There is the problem of travel. 
Trains are frequently late and coaches 
always crowded. You may have to 
stand. Even if you can afford a Pull- 
man, reservations are limited and must 
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be made so far in advance that you 
may be unable to time your arrival 
to coincide with your soldier’s liberty. 

In any event, you'll probably reach 
your destination in a state of exhaus- 
tion. You’d give anything for a hot 
tub and a few hours’ rest before you 
meet your soldier. Yet it isn’t always 
possible. Your bath may prove to be 
nothing better than a cold sponge; 
your bed a lumpy makeshift in an 
ex-clothes closet. 

But you take what you can get 
and make the best of it. If you come 
prepared for the worst but happily 
find that conditions are not too in- 
tolerable, you will be just that much 
ahead of a game that has to be played 
in very little time. 

Recently a young newly-married 
woman traveled to one of the north- 
ern ports to see her husband. She had 
never been away from home before, 
and she was dismayed with the board- 
ing house room her husband had 
rented for the weekend. What was 
worse, she showed it. 

“Darling,” apologized her husband, 
*I’m as sorry as can be. There was 
just nothing better to be had.” 

They had only two days together, 
and then he went overseas. Now 
she can’t forget the unnecessary an- 
guish she caused him. 

“If only I hadn’t expected so 
much,” she told me, “it would have 
been all right. But I was looking for- 
ward to a second honeymoon in the 
bridal suite.” 

Had the child been a little older 
and a little wiser, she would have 
known that honeymoons are made 
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by a man who loves you, not by 
swank accommodations, 

Your soldier will want you to meet 
a lot of men. They are not strangers 
to him; don’t act as if they are to you. 
Go out of your way to be charming 
and friendly; show that you are happy 
to meet them. Remember that though 
you return home, your man stays. 
And what his friends think of you 
is extremely important to him, 

If your serviceman is stationed at 
a remote camp, miles away from a 
city, your fun will probably be tied 
up with the USO or the movies. If 
he is an officer, you will have the 
Officers’ Club. But whatever his rank, 
you'll find yourself double-dating or 
part of a crowd. The little twosome 
comes off but rarely. If that’s the 
case and you don’t like it, keep off 
your high horse. You will only spoil 
your own good time and that of the 
man who has hungered for those few 
hours with you. Be flexible! Go along 
with the group and make it fun. 


SOMETIMES, OF COURSE, despite all 
the good intentions in the world, fur- 
loughs don’t turn out as they should 
have. You’ve béen as adaptable as 
an old glove; you’ve run with the 
crowd; you’ve taken cold baths, late 
trains and dingy rooms with a laugh. 
But it’s all. over now and you're 
feeling miserable. 

It might have been a thoughtless 
word or a courtesy overlooked that 
made the moment before you parted 
seem strained. Back home you begin 
to brood over it. All the sweetness of 
the hours spent together is forgotten. 
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You build a trivial incident into a 
complicated problem. 

“Why,” you may weep in self-pity, 
“when I have so much to bear, does 
he have to make things harder?” 

You count all the things that you 
have given up and your hurt turns 
to anger. You’re right in a way. Just 
because a man is in uniform, he need 
not be excused for a lack of considera- 
tion. But don’t forget what he has 


given up when you total your own 
sacrifices. And don’t forget either that 
he may, in the end, give up his life. 

If the furlough you planned doesn’t 
turn out quite as you had expected, 
don’t store up bitterness and pain by 
dwelling on the little annoyances. 
Remember the good times you had, 
and hold the thought that, God will- 
ing, the day will come when you can 
relive them again. 
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male @ In THE Robust Days of the Old West, a young Harvard graduate 
’ 


inherited a cattle ranch and went out to operate it. Eventually he 
encountered the inevitable cattle rustler, in the person of a neigh- 
boring rancher. His suspicions fully verified, he penned a letter to 


; or 


j 


yme 


the the offending rustler, “‘I shall appreciate it if you will refrain from 
g PP y 

off leaving your hot branding irons about where my cattle can lie down 

poil on them.” —Quote (Maxwell Droke) 
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W HearING A STRANGE NOIsE in the night, the Quaker investigated and 
found a burglar ransacking the kitchen. He took his fowling piece and 
called. down from the stair landing, ‘Friend, I would do thee no 
harm for all the world—but thee standest where I am about to shoot.” 


—Capper’s Weekly 


@ WH5ILE SECRETARY OF STATE, James G. Blaine entertained at dinner 
a somewhat unpolished citizen who had supported Blaine ardently 
during his campaign for Presidency. All went well until the fancy ices 
were served. The guest eyed the confection with concern, tasted it 
cautiously and whispered to the Secretary, ““The pudding’s froze.” 

Gravely Mr. Blaine tasted the ice. ‘‘You’re right,’ he said kindly, 
“the pudding is certainly frozen.”” And without changing his expres- 
sion, he ordered the ices removed, —Mkrs. Nina F. Rice 


W Bossy jones used to tell the story of a dignified old gentleman 
who hired an instructor and took up golf. Time went by, but the old 
duffer showed no improvement. More often than not he missed the 
ball completely, and each time he’d mutter “tut-tut” in restrained 
exasperation. The instructor stood the mild cussing as long as he 
could, but one day said gruffly, ‘‘Excuse me, sir, but you’ll never 


learn to play golf with those words.” —Louis Hirscu 
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Thanks to Heggie, the wish of a bombing crew 
member going overseas becomes his officer’s ) 


command without upsetting military tradition l 


by ALAN Hynp 


FEW MONTHS AGO a guy named 
A Joe—a waist gunner of a Flying 
Fortress crew being processed for war 
duty at an army air base—sent a 
wire to his girl in a distant state, 
asking her to come and marry him 
before he left for hell. The next day, 
Joe got a reply from the girl, saying 
she was en route to the base by day 
coach and would arrive the following 
afternoon at 5 o’clock. 

On the morning of the day when 
his girl was due to arrive, the gunner 
was told that owing to unexpected 
orders from Washington he would be 
on his way to the European theatre 
at three o’clock, two hours before the 
girl reached the base. The kid was in 
a cold fury. He told his C.O. that he 
had been unofficially informed that 
he wouldn’t be leaving for another 
week or 10 days. “I know how you 
feel, son,” said the C.O. “But you 
know what orders are.” 
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Godfather at Large 










He also knew what Ais orders were 
in a case of this kind—and the orders 
had nothing to do with any Army 
book of regulations. He went direct 
to the highly-accessible office of Brig- 
adier General Albert F. Hegenberger, 
now Chief of Staff of the Second Air 
Force, and at the time in command 
at this base, headquarters of the Army 
Air Force Wing. 

Heggie, as the general is called, wore 
a distressed look as he listened to the 
story of the gunner’s understandable 
reaction. As he pondered this problem 
in human relationship, the military 
aspects of the war faded from the 

-general’s mind—despite the fact that 

Heggie was the man upon whose 
shoulders rested the responsibility of 
supervising the multitudinous details 
relating to the departure of four-fifths 
of the heavy bombardment crews for 
all American theatres of war. 

“We can’t have a single one of our 
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enlisted men carrying a grudge against 
the service,’ Heggie said at length. 
“We would have no Air Force with- 
out enlisted men and we can’t have 
an efficient Air Force if we have a 
man in his state of mind shooting at 
Messerschmitts.” 

Heggie picked up the telephone and 
called the chef at the Officers’ Club. 
“Drop everything you’re doing,” he 
told the chef, “‘and bake the biggest 
cake you’ve ever baked. I want it at 
least two feet in diameter and a foot 
high. Cover it with white icing and 
write the word ‘Congratulations’ in 
red across the top of it. Have the cake 
ready in time for it to be at the 
railroad station by five o’clock—and 
that’s an order.” 

At 5 o’clock, when the gunner was 
two hours toward Europe, a group of 
officers met the girl’s train. When 
they let her have the bad news she 
was, naturally, unpleasantly shocked. 

A few minutes later a colonel made 
a little presentation speech and gave 
her the cake and a roll of bills that 
Heggie and his staff had made up. 

Between sobs, the girl looked at the 
cake and asked, ‘“‘What does -the 
‘Congratulations’ mean?” She was 
told that she was to be congratulated 
on her marriage. “But you say Joe’s 
on his way,”’ the girl said. ““How can 
I marry him when he’s not here?” 

General Hegenberger, a colonel 
explained, had arranged everything. 
The gunner, before leaving with his 
crew two hours before, had signed 
the necessary papers for a proxy mar- 
riage. And so another guy named Joe 
acted as the proxy stand-in for the 
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kid who was on his way to Europe. 

Some time later the general got a 
letter from the gunner, who had gone 
trigger-happy when he received a 
letter from his bride telling him about 
her reception. “‘I get a Messerschmitt 
for you, sir,” the kid wrote, “‘practi- 
cally every time we go on a mission.” 


Up To ABouT a year ago, through 
the fault of nobody but Hitler and 
Hirohito, the heavy bombardment 
crews coming into this base and other 
bases of this wing of the Second Air 
Force were badly confused kids. 
The inexorable exigencies of global 
war had made the bombing crews or- 
phans in transit. And the Air Force 
had had no choice but to shoot them 
rapidly through their training in 
gunnery, flying, navigation, bombar- 
dier and other such schools. 

More often than not, they arrived 
for final processing for overseas service 
before their medical, administrative 
and back flying-pay records could 
catch up with them. Then, during 
the week or so of final processing, a 
member of a bombing crew found 
himself running around in circles, 
trying to find the proper officers who 
could check off for him almost four 
thousand separate items that had to 
be cleared up before he left. 

The effect of all these time-con- 
suming, last-minute complications on 
the morale of the bombing crews was 
gravely apparent to General Hegen- 
berger. Heggie, who rose from a buck 
private in the last war and has a deep 
and abiding sympathy for the enlisted 
man and his problems, resolved to 
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do something about the situation. 

In a nutshell, the general has done 
two things. First, he has simplified 
the final processing procedure so that 
the whole business now consumes only 
two and a half hours whereas it used 
to take up practically all the time of a 
crew member’s final week in this 
country. Instead of an enlisted man 
having to hunt out a number of of- 
ficers in a number of buildings, he 
now finds all the officers under one 
roof, thanks to Heggie. Secondly, and 
even more important, the general 
has introduced a system of human 
relationship between officers and. en- 
listed men so that the average kid who 
goes out on a Flying Fortress fully 
realizes that the Air Force looks 
upon him as a human being rather 
than just another piece of equipment. 

The first thing that happens to a 
bombing crew when it reaches such 
a base is that it is briefed. The 
briefing officer, after telling the crew 
—and each crew is briefed individ- 
ually—just how to go about the sim- 
plified processing routine, informs the 
men that he is their friend. ““Do any 
of you have any squawks?”’ he in- 
quires with a smile in his voice. 

“Yes,” answers one kid. “I’ve got 
a lot of back flying pay coming but no 
Papers to prove it.” 

“Okay,” says the officer. “How 
many hours do you have coming?” 

The kid answers. 

“Good enough,” says the officer. 
“You don’t need your papers. Your 
word’s good enough. You’ll get your 
pay right away.” 

Maybe one guy out of 10 thousand 
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will overcharge Uncle Sam, but 
Heggie doesn’t care about that. The 
one guy doesn’t concern him; the 
9,999 others do. 

Another kid has made no will. “I 
take it you have nothing to leave in 
case you don’t come back,” says the 
briefing officer. The kid nods in agree- 
ment. “But,” continues the officer, 
*‘you must have a relative somewhere 
who could possibly die and leave you 
something. Right?” The kid nods. 
“Well,” says the briefing officer, ‘‘as 
long as there’s that possibility you 
need a will. Right?’ And so the kid 
makes out a will. 

Crews usually leave the processing 
bases earrying a maximum of 10 
thousand dollars in government insur- 
ance. In most instances, final arrange- 
ments are made for a certain percent- 
age of their pay to go for the purchase 
of War Bonds. 


IF A BRIEFING OFFICER detects that a 
kid is holding something back, he 
will smoke out the truth. Maybe the 
kid is having outside personal trouble 
of some kind. If he is, the Hegen- 
berger system of human relationship 
goes into high gear. AWOLs at bases 
of this Wing have been at an abso- 
lute minimum since the Hegenberger 
system went into effect, and it is a 
fact that the morale of the crews 
goes up now instead of down during 
final days in the United States. 

There was the case of one pilot 
who seemed to be going to pieces 
about six months ago at a base. Gen- 
eral Hegenberger personally had a 
talk with the pilot and learned that he 
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had divorced one girl and married 
another about six months previously. 
His second wife was going io have a 
baby. He had been elated—until he 
learned that, because of a technicality, 
his divorce was invalid. 

Heggie said that if the pilot would 
sign papers giving one of the officers 
power of attorney to act for him in 
his absence that the legal tangle 
could probably be cleared up. It was, 
to the satisfaction of everybody con- 
cerned, and one day while the pilot 
was over Germany a baby bearing 
his name was born. 

Of course the Hegenberger system 
of human relationship sounds quite 
simple when you hear about it. 
Actually, it was a very difficult thing 
to put into operation. 

The general’s ideas had to be 
integrated into the Second Air Force 
picture without running counter to 
any military concepts. By trial and 
error—and very little error—the way 
was found to do the little human 
things that mean so much to the 
morale of the crews who leave, with- 
out a single sacrifice of military tradi- 
tion or concept. 

There arose the problem of-greedy 
civilians around some bases. When, 
for example, the parents of a bombing 
crew member came to the town 
nearest a base to be near their son 
during his final days before departure, 
local hotel operators charged Waldorf 
prices for flea-bag accommodations, 
and cafe owners made the late Texas 
Guinan look, by comparison, like the 
operator of a free soup kitchen. 

Major Fred L. Shaw, a former 
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Detroit public relations man on 
Heggie’s staff, conceived the idea of 
building rooms at each base in this 
wing where the enlisted men could 
spend time themselves and entertain 
their families and friends in the 
most pleasant surroundings. So Major 
Shaw, with the blessings of the Wing- 
executive—Lieutenant Colonel 
Charles F. Heidrick, Jr., in peacetime 
a Beaumont, Texas, lawyer—and 
General Hegenberger, took. steps to 
bring such rooms into realization. 


THE ARMy supplied the building 
materials, and a close friend of Major 
Shaw’s—George Walker, the Detroit 
industrial designer—volunteered to 
design the rooms. The publisher of a 
national monthly magazine said he 
would contribute the furnishings, 
club-like in character, and get his 
most prominent artist—Varga, crea- 
tor of the Varga Girl—to contribute 
the decorations. : 

Two rooms, known as the Esquire 
Rooms, have recently been completed 
at two bases, with a number of others 
planned. The walls of each room are 
covered on three sides by bigger-than- 
life Varga Girls, who are in spirited 
competition with various motion 
picture actresses for the number one 
pin-up spot in domestic and foreign 
bases of the various armed services. 
The rooms which have been opened— 
and those which are planned—are 
designed to be as bad for the morale 
of civilian chiselers as they will be 
good for the morale of bomber crews. 

General Hegenberger’s humane 
ideas have caught on like an epidemic. 
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The tangible part of his program, 
such as simplification of processing to 
save the time of the boys, has been 
approved by no less a personage than 
General Hap Arnold, Chief of the Air 
Forces, not only for the entire Second 
Air Force, but for the First, Third and 
* Fourth Air Forces, which are located 
in this country. 

Heggie himself is as remarkable as 
he is human and modest. He was 
born in Boston forty-nine years ago 
and has twice been 
Distinguished Flying Cross. With 
Lieutenant Lester J. Maitland, Heg- 
gie flew from San Francisco to Ha- 
waii in 1927—the longest overwater 
flight ever made up to that time. 

He is the inventor of numerous 
scientific aeronautical instruments. In 
1932, using a standard service air- 


plane, Heggie took off alone with the 
cockpit completely covered, flew to a 
_ distance of 10 miles from the airport, 
reaching an altitude of 2,000 feet, 
circled and came back for a perfect 
landing—the first time in history that 
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such a thing had ever been done. 

To certain men flying over Ger- 
many in Fortresses, the Hegenberger 
system means a rich humanity that 
shines like a beacon through the 
clouds of war. 


BRIGADIER General Albert F. Heg- 
enberger would be the last to claim 
that you can win a war by baking a 
cake for the girl of a guy named Joe. 
But he has been among the first to 
claim—and to back up his claim by 
doing something about it—that the 
crews of bombers are at once the most 
valuable and sensitive instruments in 
the realm of attack by air. And a 
human instrument, the general points 
out, simply can’t function with maxi- 
mum efficiency if its emotional 
mechanism is out of kilter. 


Cure for the Mortar Bored 


FIGHTING UNIT in Italy, using the new 4.2-inch chemical mortar, 
received a visit from a captain of artillery who demanded to see 
the famous weapon. When the harmless-looking instrument was 


pointed out, he snorted in disdain. 


“‘Would you like to see what it can do?” asked the lieutenant in - 


charge. 


‘‘We’ll lay one right there,” 


and he pointed to a stucco villa 


about two thousand yards away in enemy territory. 
In a few seconds, a high explosive shell slid down the muzzle of the 
mortar, there was a terrific explosion and the whole villa disappeared. 
*“‘Wow!”’ exclaimed the captain. ‘‘I never would have believed it.” 
Nor would the lieutenant—who neglected to inform the captain © 
when he later discovered that the villa was an enemy ammunition 


dump. 


—Lrt. Jack H. MuNHALL 
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Hoaxes 


by Curtis D. MACDOUGALL, author of the book “Hoaxes” 
published by Macmillan Company 


‘“SNHERE'S A SUCKER born every minute’ but Barnum didn't say it. 
Nor did General Pershing, on landing in France, proclaim “Lafayette, 
we are here." You can fill a book with misquotes like these. 

Since Eve first hoaxed Adam into eating something he knew full well 
wouldn't agree with him, simple men and brainy men, scientists, financiers, 
scholars and reporters have fallen for whoppers. Gullibility should decline 
with the advance of literacy. On the other hand, no man can encom- 
pass the growing sum of human knowledge, so we find ourselves accepting 
more and more facts on face value. When this photo of Wisconsin's 
state capital collapsing appeared in the Madison Capital-Times, citizens 
swamped the Times’ office with wires and calls. Few noticed the small 
“April Fool’ caption which declared the picture an outright hoax. 
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Harold Hulen from Missouri—presumably the state of the non-gullible— 


chained himself to a radiator, announcing that his sitdown strike would 
drag on until Florence Hurlbut became his bride. Later, when she tried 
to land a Broadway job, a good publicity stunt came to light. 
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American newspaper syndicate fel! for this picture of a man flying a 


rotorship, 


apparently operated by his own lung power. 


Appearing 


originally as an April Fool stunt in a German magazine, the picture baf- 
fled scientists and editors for a longer time than they like to remember. 


SB. The first mysterious “lady in black” to park a tear and a flower on the 
vault of movie sheik Rudolph Valentino on the anniversary of his death 
was hired for the job by Russell Birdwell, press agent. To his surprise, 


several “ladies in black” began appearing each year on August 23. 





4. Purely: assa stunt to advertise his New York theatre, Clemente Giglio in 
1937 hired a press agent to arouse sympathy for six condemned murderers. 
His showhouse became headquarters for the clemency campaign. Here 
he leads a sidewalk meeting in front of the Governor’s house. 


0. This huge ‘‘arrow’’—supposedly pointing to an air base—was the creation 
of would-be saboteurs. Or so said First Air Force officials at Mitchel 
Field, New York. Actually it was formed by the accidental juncture of 


two fallow strips of field with a footpath. 





@. Whole books have been: written about so-called sea monsters. This 
one, beached at Nantucket Island, Mass., turned out to be a huge rubber 
fugitive from a Toy Parade. When some wag set it afloat in the Atlantic, 

d terrified witnesses testified to seeing a monster riding the ocean 
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7. Editors of Who’s Who were hoaxed for years by Philip Musica, whose 


name they listed among America’s prominents. The ex-convict, who changed 
his name to Frank Coster, ran a leading drug company. Not until his suicide 


(after the firm found itself short of funds) was the full story exposed. 





8. In 1936, Eddie Cantor awarded 5,000 dollars to 15-year-old Lloyd Lewis 
(center), who won a nationwide “‘Peace’’ essay contest, sponsored by 
the comedian. The boy had plagiarized an article written by Frank 
Kingdon, ex-president of Newark University. 





9. To prove that all good voters who “‘come to the aid of their party’’ don’t 


know what they’re doing, Mayor Simmons of Milton, Washington, pro- 


moted this mule, Boston Curtis, for Republican precinct committeeman. 
Boston was elected to the City Council. 
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10. Resettlement Administration sheiogeaglll pi the great Amer- 
ican drought, used the same skull in pictures illustrating ‘dry and parched 


earth” and ‘‘over-grazed land.”’ Republicans charged political hoaxing. 
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“Heroic’’ pictures of the gaunt, stooped Lincoln are rare, so some one 
touched up the authentic portrait of John Calhoun (on the left), painted 
a Lincoln head on the Calhoun shoulders. You’ve probably seen it—the 


fake today hangs in thousands of schoolrooms throughout the country. 
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12. At least one person in Adolf Hitler’s native Austria wasn’t partial to the 
Fuehrer in 1933 when he touched up the picture of a Westport, Connecti- 
cut, baby (right) and passed it off, internationally, as Hitler’s baby 
picture (left). Who the Austrian was, no one knows. 
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13. Carnivals still ballyhoo the mummy of John St. Helen, who died in 1903. 
He was only one of 40 persons who made deathbed confessions that they 
were the real John Wilkes Booth, Lincoln’s assassin. The mummy does 
resemble Booth, but» good authority has never accepted it as genuine. 
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14. Highly proper Daughters of the American Revolution in Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, paid for and dedicated this monument to a half-breed Indian, 
Eleazar Williams. Williams was just one of many who claimed to be 
the French Lost Dauphin, son of Marie*Antoinette. 





1.5. Only a half century back a clever publicist spread the myth of the Blarney 
Stone in Ireland: Anyone who kissed the stone, he purported, would 
acquire a matchless gift of gab. Ever since, the wishful have bent back- 
ward over 70 feet of space—to get something for: nothing. 
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16. The typical Princeton undergraduate of 1940—a composite of some 2100 
students! At least that’s what an undergraduate club passed this glamor 
boy off for. Of course it was Errol Flynn, sans mustache and plus a crew 
cut—but the photo fooled many. 
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17. Robert Cummings couldn’t crash Broadway, so he went to England and 
bribed a janitor to put his name in marquee lights long enough to be 
-photographed beneath them. It landed him a Hollywood job. Theda Bara, 


alias Theodora Goodman of Ohio, palmed herself off as an Arabian. 





FB. For 10 dollars the Rev. Drake Googoo, alias Joe Penrer’s duck, was 19 
actually ordained a minister in 1936. To expose mail-order rackets, . 
several Los Angeles divines had described the duck in their petitions as a 
“Persian clairvoyant with stage experience.” 
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19. None other than His Imperial Highness, Prince Michael Alexandrovitch 
Dmitry Obelensky Romanoff, playing prince charming to Hollywood queen 
Dorothy Lamour. Harry F. Gerguson was his given name—and today he 
operates 4 restaurant on the West Coast. 
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20. To poke fun at the fantastic and unreliable adventure stories which sold 
like wildfire in the ’20’s, George Shepard Chappel! wrote ‘‘The Cruise of 
the Kawa.’ Even the editors of the National Geographic Magazine failed 
to spot fake pictures like this one and invited the author to visit them. 
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ZI. Music critics, whose business it is to be shrewd appraisers of talent, were 
fooled for 30 years by Fritz Kreisler, who accredited his compositions to 
non-existent composers. For a young man without reputation, the famous 
violinist later explained, it was the only way to get his works heard. 
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22. Stephana Hawkins, daughte- of an editor, concocted the worst bit of drivel 
possible and titled it ‘‘Her Terrible Mistake.” As Lottie Perkins, left, she 
sent it to literary agencies which charged fancy prices to judge and revise 
manuscripts. Two found it “promising” and proposed a patchwork job. 
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23. “September Morn,” that best-selling but mediocre calendar favorite, 
achieved international notoriety after a publicity man hired some urchins 
to leer at it, with Anthony Comstock, the great vice crusader, looking on. 
Paul Chabas, French artist, is shown with his famous, albeit third-rate, work. 
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2A. So there you have it. Hoaxes may be lies, pranks, or careless passing on of 
rumor—like the announcing of the false Armistice on November 7, 1918, 
which headlines celebrated four days before the real one. Perhaps this 
time it will be “unconditional surrender’ —no hoax about it. 
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Quick Salutes: To men of the 
Merchant Marine. In pre-Pearl Har- 
bor days, less than 50 thousand of 
them manned our 1,100 merchant 
ships. In just six months of war, 32 
hundred of that number lost their 
lives, more thousands were saved from 
torpedoed ships under inferno condi- 
tions of fire, darkness, cold and battle 
or were stranded in ports all over the 
world. Yet by September, 1943, there 
were 90 thousand seamen sailing the 
seas for us. Since Pearl Harbor, sea- 
worthiness of ships and standards of 
safety have been greatly improved. 
Operators, labor, designers and. the 
public have joined council to develop 
rope nets on which men may climb 

verboard, rafts which drop into the 
sea at the touch of a lever, rubber 
life suits for every man, full equipment 
for lifeboats. The seamen suggested a 
large share of these improvements. 


Panoramerica: [n Oxford, N. C., 
county officers in searching a house 
uncover some real bootlegging: seven 
rubber boots hanging on a wall, all 
filled with whiskey .. . In certain war 
plants “‘Midshift Movies” are being 
shown during lunch hours—Holly- 
wood features which are serialized 
so that each covers a six-day week. 

In a Midwest plant, the air raid 
protection program finally has a 
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chance to operate when a blazing 
bomber crashes through the roof. In 
30 minutes, the fire is out, the factory 
is being put in shape and next day 
production is going full blast... In 
London, the august Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute announces to British 
newspapers that in its opinion—no, 
the gum-chewing habit introduced 
into England by. American troops 
would not hurt the British profile. 

In New York, after many months 
of writing a dozen letters a week to 
her 12 children, all in the armed 
forces, Mrs. Emma Van Coutren bids 
her thirteenth child, son James, good- 
bye as he joins the Marines, then 
writes a letter to President Roosevelt: 
“I am sorry to inform you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the source of supply is ex- 
hausted, and Selective Service will 
have to look elsewhere.” In Colum- 
bus, S. C., after imposing a 10 dollar 
fine on a woman defendant, police 
court recorder discovers she can cook, 
and forthwith hires her. 


G-Wizards: [n a New England ship- 
yard recently the management was 
ready to throw up its hands. With 
an already existing shortage of weld- 
ers, news had just come from the 
draft board that 250 of the yard’s 
experienced welders were shortly to 
be Army-bound. An SOS brought an 
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-expert from the War Manpower Com- 
mission who investigated. His find- 
ings: huge waste was incurred when 
the work of inexperienced welders had 
to be re-done. He made this sugges- 
tion: let,new welders work alongside 
old ones for four to six months. 

Now the yard has released its 250 
experienced men and kept production 
at the same level, without hiring a 
single new welder. 

Today, with the manpower short- 
age the nation’s number one problem, 
experts of the Bureau of Manpower 
Utilization of. the War Manpower 
Commission are doing one bang-up 
job. Trained to make surveys of plants 
and their methods, they go to work 
when plant management asks for 
help; when Selective Service asks for 
a check on a plant’s demands for 
deferments; when the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service wants assurance that 
more workers are really needed by a 
plant, or even when a city government 
is faced with housing difficulties, labor 
shortage and loss of war contracts. 

Coming into a plant fresh, the G- 
wizards take nothing for granted, pick 
apart every operation, and suggest 
everything from hiring someone to 
help women workers write letters to 
friends in the Army to a complete 
plant reorganization. 


And With Money in the Bank: 

In Cumberland, Md., it’s called the 
Home Ownership Savings Club. The 
People’s Bank sponsors it, and every 
meeting is attended by 150 members 
who listen to lectures on building 


materials and methods and hear ar-, 
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chitects discuss home design and con- 
struction. They’re average people— 
merchants, bookkeepers and lawyers, 
each of whom has an average of 800 
dollars in savings deposits. 

There are different names for these 
clubs in Milwaukee, New Haven, 
Salt Lake City, Buffalo, Newport News 
—or wherever they spring up. There 
are different sponsors too—banks, sav- 
ings and loan associations, trade organ- 
izations. But their objective is the 
same: to assure a backlog of soundly- 
financed, well-conceived post-war 
housing projects which can be under- 
taken by private enterprise as soon as 
restrictions on construction are lifted. 

Club members are planning their 
homes wisely and saving, moreover, 
to make them possible. The move- 
ment therefore supports the govern- 
ment’s drive against inflation by re- 
ducing unnecessary wartime spend- 
ings. It will create a barrier against any 
wave of hasty, poorly-planned, “jerry” 
building after the war and at the 
satne time provide a healthy stimulus 
to the building industry. 

Is this something you ought to start 
in your town? —LAWRENCE GALTON 





Water Babies 


shot taken. Rather than see his charges 
carved up for a pointless dinner, Mi 
then turned them over to the SP 








John Mills journeyed 80 miles to a 
Long Island farm to find these lovely 
ducklings, then built a pen in his studio 
to keep them from running wild. He 
posed them on a table top. One 
wandered off the ledge, the others em 
gaged in considerable quacking, but 
at length they consented to have this 
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A hero whistled a popular tune, a bright 
reporter had a hunch—and suddenly a 
diabolic murder plot was brought to light 


Riddle of the Ragged Stranger 


by AncHiE McFeEpries 


ARL WANDERER, a young man 
C whose egg-shaped head and over- 
sized eyes gave him a passing resem- 
blance to a goblin, returned to his 
native Chicago from the last war in 
possession of the Distinguished Service 
Cross and the Croix de Guerre—plus 
an unquenchable thirst for the lime- 
light. He was, conservatively speak- 
ing, an immodest hero. 

Wanderer resumed work in a meat 
market operated by his father, and 





é China Doli 


Here’s nine-month-old Diana Chan— 
better known as Dini—a pin-up queen 
to delight the heart of any citizen of 
the United Nations. And like a true 
pin-up girl she loved having her picture 
taken. The costume in which Amer- 
ian-born Dini posed was first worn 
by her mother, more than 30 years ago. 
lt is typical garb for Chinese babies— 
gay and beautiful with bright colors 
which portend good health and pros- 
Perity for the young one who wears it. 





married Ruth Johnson, an ash-blonde 
of 20 to whom he had been engaged 
before he sailed for France. 

So far as was visible, they were as 
happy as newlyweds are supposed to 
be. It was the bride’s mother who 
first saw trouble ahead. 

Mrs. Eugenia Johnson, who lived 
with the Wanderers, told friends that 
her son-in-law seemed restless. When 
the hero had been married only a 
few months, he began to stay out 
nights—with evidence that his foot 
had been resting on the brass rail. 

Of the three persons who occupied 
the second floor of the house on North 
Campbell Avenue, only Ruth Wand- 
erer was unaware of the ill wind blow- 
ing. She was preoccupied by the 
prospective arrival of a baby in July. 

A few minutes after 10 on the 
night of June 21, 1920, neighbors 
heard screams and gunfire. A cop 
named George Nape, who was walk- 
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ing his beat, located the source of the 
activity in the vestibule of the house 
where the Wanderers lived. 

When he opened the door leading 
into the vestibule the bluecoat saw 
three figures silhouetted by the light 
from a nearby street lamp. One was 
crumpled on the floor and a second 
was repeatedly bringing the butt of 
a gun down on the head of the third. 

Officer Nape drew his own weapon, 
and yanked the man with the gun out 
into the street. It was Carl Wanderer. 

**My wife’s been shot by a hold-up 
man!’ Wanderer told the cop. “Let 
me go so I can carry her upstairs and 
get a doctor.” 

Going back into the vestibule, 
Wanderer picked up his wife and 
carried her to their apartment. Ruth 
Wanderer was conscious during the 
last few minutes of life. “It was a 
hold-up man,” she gasped. “‘Will my 
baby be all right?” 

The girl died in her husband’s 
arms. Tears gushed from Wanderer’s 
China-blue eyes. 

Downstairs, the third figure in the 
vestibule tragedy was being lifted 
onto a stretcher. A 45-calibre Colt 
automatic, similar to Wanderer’s 
gun, had been found beside him. The 
young man wore an old, torn Army 
shirt, patched gray trousers and shoes 
virtually without soles. 

The cops and internes correctly 
guessed that the ragged stranger would 
not live until he reached the hospital, 
and so they asked him over and 
over again, “Who are you?” The 
man’s blue eyes were open though the 
crown of his head was badly bashed 
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and his chest pocked by bullet holes, 
He tried to speak, but his mouth 
wouldn’t open. His eyes had a peculiar 
expression—those who saw it couldn’t 
quite interpret it. 

The known story of what had hap- 
pened on North ,Campbell” Avenue 
was set forth in front-page ink the 
following morning. The ragged young 
man, it seemed, had picked up the 
trail of Carl and Ruth Wanderer when 
they were returning from a neigh- 
borhood movie. Wanderer, police rec- 
ords revealed, had been held up on a 
murky street near his home one night 
the previous fall, and had thereafter 
protected himself by carrying a Colt 45. 

Wanderer, according to his sob- 
punctuated story to the police, upon 
noticing that they were being fol- 
lowed, had urged his wife to walk 
faster—‘‘but the hold-up man was 
upon us in the vestibule before we 
knew it,” Wanderer related. “We 
scuffled. It was dark. His gun went 
off several times and Ruth fell. Then 
I let him have it with my gun.” 


HERE, INDEED, was the kind of raw 
drama that sold newspapers. In 
those days, the Chicago Daily News 
had on its reportorial staff a resource- 
ful young man named Ben Hecht. 
With a new angle in mind, Hecht, the 
day after the tragedy, went visiting on 
North Campbell Ave. 

The door of the Wanderer flat was 
unlocked, so Hecht, after receiving 
no response to his knocks, walked in. 
He heard someone in another room 
whistling a current popular tune. 
Hecht came across Carl Wanderer in 
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the kitchen, pressing a pair of pants. 

*You’re Carl Wanderer, I take it.” 

The man looked up, startled, put 
the pressing iron aside and said, “Yes. 
[ guess you’re another reporter.” 

“Ts there anybody else in this flat?” 

“No.” 

“Then it must have been you that 
I heard whistling when I came in.” 

Wanderer shifted his gaze from 
Hecht to the iron. 

“T’ve been talking,” said Hecht, “‘to 
some of the boys from Company D, 
17th Machine Gun Battery, Sixth 
Division. They tell me you were a 
crack shot, so I’ve just been wonder- 
ing why you didn’t get this hold-up 
man before he got your wife.” 

Wanderer’s rangy frame stiffened. 
‘‘What the hell are you getting at?” 

Hecht shrugged. “I was just going 
to ask you why, with all those bullets 
flying around a small dark vestibule, 
one of them didn’t hit you. But I 
see you're too upset to talk about it.” 
He grinned dourly and was off. 


BEN HECHT’S account of his brief 
interview with Carl Wanderer gave 
Daily News readers. mental indiges- 
tion. Why, they wanted to know, was 
a reporter permitted to express his 
own curdled views about a man who 
had helped make the world safe for 
democracy? Chicago was in the 
market for a hero in 1920 and Wand- 
erer supplied the demand. 

One of the few Chicago citizens 
who was not outraged at Hecht’s 


reportorial approach was Peter Hoff- 
man, coroner of Cook County. Hoff- 
man was intrigued by the fact that 
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Wanderer had been whistling not 12 
hours after he had lost his wife and 
unborn baby. 

At the inquest, Hoffman had 
Wanderer repeat over and over again 
the details of what had happened in 
the vestibule. The hero seemed singu- 
larly bereft of emotion. 

Hoffman was too cagey to close 
the inquest after the bald facts were 
in. He strung it out by way of a 10- 
day continuance, ostensibly to give 
the police an opportunity to establish 
the identity of the- hold-up man. 

By this time, Coroner Hoffman 
and detectives had focused their at- 
tention on the Colt automatic that 
Wanderer claimed was the property 
of the ragged stranger. The Colt 
factory checked back on its serial num- 
ber—C-2282—and told the author- 
ities that the firearm had been shipped 
seven years previously to a Chicago 
sporting goods store. 

Next, these sales records of the 
sporting goods store were perused. 
Here it developed that weapon C- 
2282 had been purchased in 1917 by 
one John Hoffman. 

John Hoffman, a solid citizen, ad- 
mitted the purchase of the gun, but 
said that he had sold it to an ac- 
quaintance more than a year pre- 
viously. The acquaintance’s name? 
Frederick Wanderer. Wanderer? A 
relative, by chance, of Carl Wanderer? 
Yes, a cousin. 

The war hero’s cousin, Fred, told 
a simple story. Cousin Carl had come 
over to his house the very night be- 
fore the tragedy occurred. “I need a 
gun, Fred,” Carl had told his cousin. 
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“A fellow has been following me.” 

Coroner Hoffman asked the now- 
tarnished hero to drop down, please, 
to the old Criminal Courts Building. 
When he arrived, the coroner went 
straight to the point. ‘““We don’t be- 
lieve your story,” he said. 

Wanderer blinked. ‘“‘Why not?” 

‘The gun found alongside that so- 
called hold-up man belongs to your 
cousin, Fred, and he tells us that he 
gave it to you.” 

Wanderer walked to a window and 
gazed thoughtfully into the court- 
yard. ““That’s true enough,” he said 
at length. “You see, I carried two 
guns, ‘I was so-scared that something 
would happen to Ruth.” 

*‘Where’d you carry the guns?” 

“In my hip pockets.” 

“Those pants you have on now, 
Wanderer,” said the coroner, “are 
they the ones you wore the night 
your wife was killed?” 

Wanderer nodded. 

**All right,” said the coroner. “‘Let’s 


see how you carried these two Colts 
in your hip pockets.” 

Wanderer attempted to jam the 
guns into his pockets and then his 
yellowish face reddened. 

“Just as I thought,” said Coroner 


Hoffman. “Your pockets are too 
small for the guns. You probably 
carried them in a shoulder holster. 
Then you got rid of the holster be- 
cause you knew that if we found it 
we'd know you had plotted the hold- 
up.” The coroner stopped to watch 
the perspiration dampening Wander- 
er’s face. At the psychological mo- 
ent, he asked, “‘Just how did you 
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arrange to get that derelict into your 
vestibule, Wanderer?” 

A murderer, who had been stand- 
ing, sat down. “I'll tell you how it 
was,” he said. And this was his story. 

Having tasted glory in France, Carl 
Wanderer despised the monotony of 
life upon his return to Chicago. After 
his marriage, and particularly after 
he knew a baby was coming, Wand- 
erer felt that he would be a prisoner 
of routine. 

And then Carl Wanderer met a 
dame, a vivacious, expensive one 
whom we shall call Sally. Sally didn’t 
know that Wanderer was married. 
He was in pretty deep with her, and 
he knew he had to do something 
about it. His wife, who was normally 
quite pretty, had grown unattractive 
—to him, at least. He decided that 
the solution would be to rid himself 
of his wife before the baby came. 

Wanderer actually planned the 
murder months before it took place. 
One night in the fall of 1919 he 
reported to the police that he had 
been held up. The report was strictly 
phony, but it established a motive 
for Wanderer to carry a gun. 

He hadn’t decided precisely how 
he was going to kill his wife until the 
morning of the very day of the 
murder, when a derelict approached 
him on West Madison Street and 
asked for a dime. Wanderer countered 
with an offer of 25 dollars if, that 
night, the ragged stranger would stage 
a fake hold-up. ““My wife,” he ex- 
plained, “is a tightwad. She'll be 
carrying a lot of money. You grab 
the money and we’ll meet later and 
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Pll take 25 dollars out of it for you.” 

Wanderer then got his wife to draw 
her lifetime savings of 1500 dollars 
out of a bank. She turned it over to 
him for what he said would be in- 
vestment purposes. That night, the 
derelict carried out his role by picking 
up the trail of Wanderer and his wife 
near their home. Wanderer mentioned 
to his wife, just in case she should live 
long enough to talk, that a hold-up 
man was following them. 

According to Wanderer’s scenario, 
the ragged stranger followed the couple 
into the vestibule. Wanderer drew 
both guns, shot the stranger with his 
own gun and then shot his wife with 
the weapon he had borrowed from his 
cousin. The peculiar expression in the 
eyes of the dying man had been that 
of a person cruelly betrayed. 

Wanderer, still the exhibitionist, 


went on trial for the murder of his 
wife. But assistant state’s attorney 
Jim O’Brienstole his thunder. O’Brien 
was' known as “Ropes” because he 
had sent so many men to the gallows. 

Ropes gave the gallery its money’s 
worth, but something happened in 
the jury room. It was recommended 
that the man who wore the D.S.C, 
be let off with 25 years. 

Ropes bit his lower lip and then 
brought Wanderer to trial for the 
murder of the ragged stranger. This 


time Ropes got the gallows for him. — 


Wanderer was a ham actor to the 
last. On the way to the gallows he 
sang a corny ballad entitled, Old 
Pal, Why Don’t You Answer Me? 

To illustrate the song, Wanderer’s 
arms embraced an empty space— 
and the trap sprung while he still 
waited for an answer. 


The Lady Who Heeded 


‘OME YEARS AGO, when air travel was very young, Walter H. Beech, 
S now president of the Beech Aircraft Corporation, was at a New 
York airfield watching a passenger plane warming up to take off. 
There was a chill wind and storm clouds hung low. 

Beech walked up to the pilot: “You aren’t going to take off into 
that storm, are you?” he asked. The answer was an emphatic ‘‘Yes!”” 

**But you can’t make it in this weather,” Beech advised. 

“I’m the guy who flies the planes,” snapped the pilot, “and I 


say I can.” 


‘I’m the guy who builds them,” Beech answered; “‘I say you can’t.” 

Of the several passengers, only one—a tall lady—rose from her 
seat and alighted. “I’m willing to take the word of the man who 
builds them,” she smiled, and she stood with Beech watching the 
plane take off into the murky sky. 

The trip was never completed. The plane crashed killing both 
pilot and passengers. And the lady who was saved by the warning— 
Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt. —B. Bowker 
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Whatever else might change, chances are 


the post-war world will still find the Barbour 


family airing its domestic confidences 


by Mary Scotr WELCH 


EATH AND TAXES have some heavy- 
D weight company. When speak- 
ing of certainties, there are NBC 
officials, sponsors, air-wave actors and 
hordes of radio listeners who speak of 
‘death, taxes and One Man’s Family.” 
For One Man’s Family, a weekly 
serial program which deals more in 
homely philosophy than in histrionics, 
seems to be one of the most “‘goes on 
forever’ items in this changing world. 
Comes the revolution, radio’s Barbour 
family will probably still be broad- 
casting their Sunday chats to the 
nation’s nodders. Already the cast is 
sighing its way, somewhat wearily, 
into its thirteenth consecutive year on 
the air. 

Judged alongside all other types of 
radio programs, some of which cost 
three and four times as much as the 
Family—comedians, crooners, orches- 
tras, commentators, everything except 
fireside chats—One Man’s Family has 
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The Forever Family 












always managed to hold its own. Its 
Crossley rating hovers around 20.2. 
Match that with the tops at this 
writing—46.3 for Fibber and Molly. 

The reasons for all this devotion are 
somewhat obscure. Social scientists 
say that home and fireside go lower on 
the national hit parade with every 
increase in the pace of modern life, 
yet the Family, which stands for 
family solidarity, goes higher. Juve- 
nile counselors point to waves of 
juvenile delinquency as evidence that 
the younger generation has lost its 
respect for old-fashioned institutions, 
yet the Family boasts almost as many 
young listeners as old. Political and 
social thinking of the masses have 
shifted since the program’s inception, 
from conservative towards liberal, yet 
the high-collared and sometimes high- 
handed reactionary tendencies of the 
Barbour family still go down the radio 
gullet, with no apparent digestive dis- 
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turbances. Sponsors of ordinary “‘soap 
operas,” producers of B-movies and 
self-styled intellectuals rate the aver- 
age American mentality in the 
adolescent brackets, yet the adult 
language and often adult viewpoints 
of members of the Barbour family 
keep the average American ear glued 
to the radio. 

Indeed, the program’s popularity 
gives the lie to all theories but one: 
that author, producer, director Carl- 
ton E. Morse hit the jackpot when, 
in 1932, he saved his NBC scripting 
job by switching blood and thunder 
mysteries for “something homey.” 

One Man’s Family is nothing if not 
homey. When the program began, as 
a local San Francisco sustainer, the 
Barbour household included Father 


Henry, an ultra-conservative and 


equally wealthy head of a San Fran- 
cisco stock and bond house; Mother 
Fanny, devoted mother-hen who ran 
interference for her “‘bewildering off- 
spring,” eldest son Paul, wounded 
World War I flyer turned civilian 


flying instructor; elder daughter 
Hazel, victim of the post-war husband 
shortage and an emotional dependent 
of her father’s; “flaming youth” twins 
Clifford and Claudia, who spent most 
of their time getting tangled with the 
then-current problems of bathtub gin, 
Depression days and elopements; and 
high-school aged Jack, adolescent 
counterpart of Father Barbour, most 
normal and easy-going of the lot. 

By now, all that younger generation 
has grown up, married and had chil- 
dren. The ex-younger generation now 
represents the viewpoint of the older 
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generation, with their own offspring 
taking over the bewilderment depart- 
ment while retired Father Barbour 
and aging .Mother Barbour play 
straight. But the old Barbour house in 
the Sea Cliff district of San Francisco 
is still the gathering place for them 
all. As Morse says, this home setting 
limits the color and background of the 
story but keeps it eligible for his three 
favorite adjectives: familiar, con- 
sistent and stable. No matter how 
events change the family picture— 
and it’s been changed by such major 
events as deaths, desertions, births, 
torpedoed ships and selective service 
—there’s still that fine familiar feeling 
that goes with getting up in the morn- 
ing and seeing the same house next 
door. Morse thinks that if everybody 
had such unchanging havens to fall 
back on, we’d all stand up under life’s 
strains much better. 

One Man’s Family is a “talking” 
rather than an “acting” program, 
with very few sound effects and very 
little movement. It presents the 
mental processes rather than the 
actions of a family, and while it’s not 
established that listeners. sit by with 
notebook and pencil, fan mail does 
show that parents often take tips on 
child-rearing from Morse’s scripts. 
That’s why it’s something of a shock 
to learn that Morse is not only not a 
father, but when it comes to children 
he likes to “stay as far away from 
them as possible.’’ He considers par- 
enthood too great a responsibility. 

Since the very beginning the same 
cast has played the same members of 
the Barbour brood, and, although 
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there have been additions, there have 
never been substitutions in the basic 
family. When Kathleen Wilson, who 
played the part of twin Claudia, left 
Hollywood for marriage and New 
York, Morse wrote her out of the 
script. Earlier, the actor who had 
played Claudia’s husband had com- 
mitted suicide. Morse got rid of both 
characters with the help of a German 
U-boat. Although a tragedy in the 
Barbour family, the sinking was some- 
thing of a godsend to Morse, who now 
and then builds up such a tremendous 
cast that even he gets confused. 
According to Morse himself (and 
network publicity) he picked his cast 
before he wrote a line of One Man’s 
Family, choosing actors and actresses 
whom he knew well from earlier NBC 
shows and now writes his script around 
the real characters of his actors. Most 
of the cast, however, protest that any 
resemblance between their real and 
radio selves is strictly a dirty trick. 


TAKE Father Barbour, for instance. 
Tall, portly, gray-haired, mild-man- 
nered, just a dit stuffy, a dyed-in-the- 
wool family man? Nope. J. Anthony 
Smythe, who and huhs” 
through the script as a doting father 
each week, is a very definite and 
determined bachelor. An ex-matinee 
idol with all the accompanying traits, 
he is moved to mental mayhem when 
the cast chides him by calling him 
“Grandpa.” The character Father 
Barbour spends most of his time, now 
that he’s retired, puttering around in 
his beloved garden—the reason why 
Carlton E. Morse won the Johnny 
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Appleseed Award of Appreciation in 
1939. Not Actor Smythe. He stops at 
talking a good garden. Once the press 
department lured him out to a nur- 
seryman’s Victory garden for some 
publicity pictures. The nurseryman, a 
regular and devoted listener, was 
completely disillusioned when Smythe 
posed with a sprayer as if it were an 
African hunting trophy. Not that it 
bothers Mr. Smythe. He’d be insulted 
if you thought him too much like 
Father Barbour. 

Minetta Ellen is Mother Barbour 
and looks her part. A real life grand- 
mother, 69 years old, knits 
afghans and bakes lemon tarts for the 
rest of the cast, but has been known to 
tell a tasty joke without a coax, as 
staid’ and stolid Mother Barbour 
would never do. And she shakes her 
head over some of Mother Barbour’s 
household habits. As she puts it, “If I 
were Henry (Father Barbour), I’d 
kill me.” 

Clifford Barbour is a rather weak, 
completely confused character who 
spends most of his radio time wrestling 
with an inferiority complex and the 
ill effects of the Depression. Clifford 
has the Barbour aversion to divorce, 
but Actor Barton Yarborough who 
reads Clifford’s lines is ‘“‘happily 
divorced, thank you,” a condition 
true of several other members of the 
cast. Clifford wants nothing better 
than to retire to a farm. Yarborough 
swears he’d be dead after two weeks 
of farm life. Even so, Yarborough is so 
completely Clifford to the public ear 
that when he once played with 
Loretta Young on another radio show 


she 
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the Family was swamped with pro- 
testing mail. That was a test case on 
whether or not Family actors should 
be allowed to do outside radio work. 
The verdict was no, so for 12 years the 
main cast has devoted itself to Morse 
programs exclusively—with compen- 
sating salaries. 

Winifred Wolfe, who has literally 
grown up over the air-waves, joined 
the show 10 years ago, as the 10-year- 
old actress for the part of Teddy, 
Paul’s adopted daughter. She is not 
at all the boy-shy young lady Teddy 
has grown up to be. Michael Raffetto, 
the Barbour’s Paul, served like his 
radio character, in the last war—but 
he disagrees with some of Paul’s ideas 
on war. Seeing the actress who plays 
the part of elder daughter Hazel is a 
shock to listeners who have pictured 
her as big, bosomy and motherly. 
3ernice Berwin is trimly attractive in 
her Gray Lady’s uniform, is content 
to confine her real-life mothering to 
her own nine-year-old son. 

For all these apparent differences 
between the actors and the char- 
acters, Carlton E. Morse puts tongue 
in cheek and insists that his Barbours 
reflect his impressions of the’ pro- 
gram’s cast. 

Balding, portly, fortyish Mr. Morse 
is probably one of the most prolific 
and surely one of the highest paid 
writers in radio. As he ground out the 
last episode in his twelfth Family 
year, he had reached the six million- 
word mark, equivalent to about 60 
novels. In addition, for the past five 
years he has been doing a five-times- 
a-week 15-minute show called I Love 
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a Mystery. He does not dictate, pre- 
ferring to compose directly on his 
battered typewriter, and claims he’s 
“numb from the elbows down.” He 
refuses to let anyone else take over the 
time-consuming jobs of direction and 
production because he says that 
would make him lose touch with. his 
characters. 

Turning out that terrific volume of 
work keeps Morse on a seven-day 
schedule and earns him an estimated 
four or five thousand dollars per week. 
He’s up at 5:30 every morning, at his 
typewriter by 6:45. By 10:30 each 
day, he has either a whole mystery or 
half a Family episode completed. J 
Love a Mystery rehearsals take two and 
a half hours every afternoon during 
the week, Family rehearsals Friday 
evenings and most of Sunday after- 
noons. While “‘resting,”’ he also man- 
aged to whip out a preliminary 100 
thousand word version of Barbour 
activities for a motion picture. 


ALTHOUGH Most radio serial writers 
try to keep ahead of themselves on in- 
stallments—as a kind of insurance 
against hangovers, accidents or lazi- 
ness—overworked Mr. Morse just 
barely has each week’s episode ready 
in time for rehearsal. Once a miracle 
put him two installments ahead of 
himself, so he celebrated by taking a 
17 hundred dollar ride on the first 
Clipper fronr San Francisco to Hong- 
kong. He could spend only eight hours 
in Hongkong, because he had to get 
back to the Family circle. 

Standard Brands — manufacturers 
of such little items as Tender Leaf 
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Tea, Chase and Sanborn coffee, 
Fleishman’s Yeast—have been the 
‘Family sponsors for all but nine weeks 
of the program’s national hook-up 
life. Their first transcontinental spon- 
sor was a cigarette concern, but the 
Family’s circle of listeners wouldn’t 
stand for that. Letters kept pouring 
in, protesting that the ideal American 
family shouldn’t be caught plugging 
filthy cigarettes, until the sponsors 
were scared into a cancellation. Ever 
since, the Barbours have been doing 





Signs Along the Sea Lanes 


@ NeEwLy TURNED out of the Maritime Service schools, the young- 





their after-program chatting about 
tea and yeast and the like. 

Maybe the public attitude toward 
One Man’s Family is, after all, some- 
thing in the way of a reassurance. If 
Mr. and Mrs. America, and their 
“bewildering offspring,’ can be so 
devoted to the old-fashioned, homely, 
placid way of life preached by the 
Barbours, maybe all this social view- 
ing-with-alarm is out of order. 

Maybe the family—radio and real 
—is here to stay. 


sters who man today’s American Merchant Marine are a different 
brand of seamen. Recently a Liberty ship in convoy lost control and 
went skating perilously across the bows of a companion vessel. The 
captain of the threatened ship, a veteran of 40 years, grabbed his 
megaphone and screamed his choicest invective at the clearly visible 


youngsters on the Liberty’s bridge. 


The older breed of captain, knowing he was in the wrong, would 
have remained silent. But this ship flashed the plaintive signal: 


“Don’t be bitter!” 


& A GREAT CONVOY, crossing the North Atlantic, sailed into a dense 








fog. By night, not even a shadowy loom of another hull betrayed its 
relative position, although 150 ships struggled to keep a safe distance 
apart. When finally the air cleared, every captain’s binocular was 
trained on the flagship’s bridge for the important course changes due. 

At last the signals flagged the calm but informative message, 


“Clocks will be advanced one hour tonight.”—Joser—Israrts II 


@ THERE WAS A SHORTAGE Of fresh water aboard a ship returning to 


base. In the interests of conservation, the chief engineer had a notice 
posted on the bulletin board asking the crew not to waste water, 
and to be especially careful when taking a shower. It ended on this 


musical note: 


“People should not sing long arias, such as Una Furtiva Lagrima when 
taking showers, whereas short songs such as Scrub ‘Me Mama with a 


Boogie Beat should be preferred.” 


—Mprs. V. E. Hoppe 
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The Best I Know 


Edited by Invinc HOFFMAN 


ITTING ON His porch steps, a farmer 
S was moodily regarding the rav- 
ages of a cloudburst. A neighbor 
pulled up in a wagon. “Say, Jed,” 
he yelled, “Your hogs was all washed 
down the creek and they’re all dead.” 

**How about Flaherty’s hogs?” asked 
the farmer. 

*“They’re gone, too.” 

**And Larson’s?”’ 

**All washed away.” 

“Huh!” exclaimed the farmer, a 
bit more cheerfully, ‘“‘tain’t as bad 


—MauvrIice Scope 
New York, N. Y. 


as I thought.” 


IMMY DORSEY’s family was sitting 

down to dinner recently, when his 
little daughter turned to him and 
said, ‘‘Daddy, why can’t we pray just 
once a week—or maybe once a 
month? Do we have to ask for our 
daily bread every day?” 

Her younger brother looked up 
scornfully. “Gosh, but 
dummy! D’ya suppose we wanna get 


stale bread?” —BiL_L BurTON 
New York, N. Y. 


you're a 


ie FOREMAN had just asked a dis- 
gruntled welder why he wanted to 
quit his job. “Well,” confessed Joe, “I 
like everything—everything except the 
fellow who spies on me. Everywhere 
I go, everything I do, this guy’s right 
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behind me.” And glancing about fur- 
tively, Joe pointed to a forlorn char- 
acter about 10 feet away. ““There he is 
now—spying on both of us!” 

The boss turned around quickly. 
“For Pete’s sake, Joe! That’s guy’s no 


spy. He’s your helper?’ |—ArtT Rupe 
Long Beach, Calif. 


FTER A LENGTHY sermon to his 
A congregation on the subject of 
free salvation, a colored preacher 
asked Brother Smith totake up thecol- 
lection. One of the parishioners got to 
his feet and protested. “Parson, I 
thought you said salvation was free— 
free as the water we drink.” 

“Salvation is free, Brother,” an- 
swered the minister. “It’s free and 
water is free, but when we pipes it 
to you, you have to pay for the 


—Jack CARSON 
Motion Picture Actor 


piping!” 


HILE VISITING IN Washington, a 
foreign official took a liking to 
the delicious cream pie topped with a 
white fluff which he had frequently 
been served for dessert. Having learned 
that it was called Washington Pie, 
he ordered it one evening on a train 
while traveling through the South. 
When the pie was served, it turned 
out to be a chocolate cream with a 
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brown fluff. Certain that there had 
been some mistake, the foreigner sum- 
moned the waiter. “I’m afraid you’ve 
brought me the wrong dessert,” he 
complained mildly. “I ordered Wash- 
ington Pie—which is a creamy color 
with a white fluff on the top.” 

The waiter studied the dish for a 
moment. “No, suh,” he answered. 
**That’s no mistake. You see, in this 
country we all has two Washingtons— 
George and Booker T.” 


—CLARA M. BusH 
Del Mar, California 


i’ 1928, tHE Italian general and 

explorer, Umberto Nobile, crashed 
in his dirigible over the North Pole. 
During the search for him, the Russian 
government ordered that all telegrams 
on behalf of Nobile’s rescue should be 
sent free of charge. 

Ivanovitch, a Russian dealer, read 
this announcement with elation. 
Hurrying to a telegraph office, he 
dispatched a wire to a fellow business- 
man in a small Ukrainian town: 

*‘Seek missing Nobile. If you can- 
not find him, ship by express three 
hundred bushels wheat.” 


—WALTER J. SIMON 
Baltimore, Md. 


— English doctor, looking 
over the charts in a London war 
hospital, was especially interested in 
the system of abbreviations: SF for 
scarlet fever, TB for tuberculosis, D 
for diphtheria, etc. All diseases seemed 
to be pretty well under control except 
one, indicated by the symbol GOK. 

*T notice,” said the eminent phy- 
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sician, “that you have a sweeping 
epidemic of GOK on your hands. 
I’m not familiar with that particular 
symbol. Just what is GOK?” 

“Oh, that,” one of the staff doctors 
replied. “It means we can’t diagnose 
it—God Only Knows.’”—Bos Hope 


Fw LITTLE BOOKSHOP, which 
had never shared in the general 
prosperity, finally went bankrupt. 
During his final survey of the premises 
before the padlocking, one partner 
murmured sadly, “I can’t understand 
it. Here we go busted, yet I just 
read where President Roosevelt said 
that business was never better.” 
“Maybe,” suggested his brother, 
“Roosevelt had a better location than 


ours!”? —BENNETT CERF 
Author and Publisher 


A JUDGE WHO LIVED well below the 
Mason-Dixon Line commis- 
sioned his old colored retainer to buy 
the Thanksgiving turkey. “‘A nice, fat, 
corn-fed turkey, Rastus,’’ he ex- 
plained carefully. 

The bird was a delicious sight as 
the family gathered around the fes- 
tive board, but when the judge cut 
into it, the knife struck bird-shot. 

‘Look here, Rastus,” growled the 
magistrate. “‘What do you mean by 
shooting a wild turkey and bringing it 
home, when I gave you the money to 
buy a nice corn-fed bird?” 

“That ain’t no wild turkey, Jedge, 
your honor,” pacified the colored man. 
“That shot were meant for me!” 


—Mrps. J. J. TREVoR, JR. 
South Brewer, Me. 
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by LAWRENCE GALTON 


T WAS A DESPERATE MOMENT. The British Eighth 
Army needed almost complete re-equipping. 
itler’s troops were due for a triumphant entry 
into Alexandria. Then came El Alamein. Before 
Rommel knew what had hit him, two-thirds of his 
tanks were destroyed by a new secret weapon. 
Africa is just one example of how this war is 
being iought in the factories of America. Produc- 
tion has kept pace. In the last war, we built 
132,000 machine guns; we recently turned out 
282,000 in just two months. Each month now we’re 
producing more planes than in all of the last war. 
What made it possible? Ideas—by the tens of 
thousands. And most amazing of all, the ideas not 
so much of the experts, but the ideas of ordinary 
American people. Here are six of the wartime 
wizards who produced some of those ideas. They 
are six of the deadliest enemies of the Axis. 








Clinten R. Hanna 


Back in the 30’s when German science 
was all-out on military scheming, the 
Nazis might have pointed a scornful 
finger at Clinton R. Hanna. “These 
stupid American scientists, look how 
they fool away their time!”’ 

Hanna, a research engineer at 
Westinghouse Electric, spent his time 
on such developments as the first 
successful methods for producing 
sound pictures, loudspeaking 
equipment and power tubes for radios. 
The German sneers wouldn’t have 
bothered Hanna, who had acquired 
80 patents since his graduation in 
1926 from Purdue. 

Then came the war. Back in pre- 
war days, Hanna had schemed up 
an inertia controlled shock absorber 


on 


for improving the riding qualities of 
vehicles. It had taught Hanna many 
a lesson. Now he put the lessons to 


_. ment for a fritterer. 


work. The result was the secret 
weapon that sent Rommel fleeing 
out of Africa. It’s called a gyro- 
stabilizer and is one of the war’s 
“impossible” inventions. 

Here is what General L. H. Camp- 
bell, Jr., Chief of Ordnance, says 
about Hanna’s stabilizer: “‘It demon- 
strated its ability to increase a moving 
tank’s firing accuracy as much as 
several hundred per cent. The Ger- 
mans have won their smashing blitz- 
krieg by progressing in 
groups in a zigzag advance, and 
covering each other by alternating 
at firing from standing positions. 

“This immobilizes one-half the 
tanks while the other half is advanc- 
ing. But American tanks are able 
simultaneously to advance and fire 
with greatly improved accuracy. 
Furthermore, a tank that must come 
to a dead stop to fire accurately itself 
becomes excellent target for 
enemy airplanes and artillery. Since 
American tanks can always be in 
motion, they make difficult targets.” 

That’s not such a small achieve- 
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George Smolarek 


Shakespeare, Robin Hood, Richard 
the Lion Hearted; pomp and cere- 
mony, coronations, the Magna Charta 
—that’s what England meant to the 
high school youngsters of Ham- 
tramck, Michigan, 10 or 15 years ago. 

George Smolarek was one of those 
youngsters. And in Hamtramck now 
they wag their heads and call it a 
strange world in which a 26-year-old 
like George should have been one of 
the reasons why Hitler never invaded 
that valiant handful of islands. 

After he was graduated from Ham- 
tramck High, George couldn’t afford 
college, so instead he took vocational 
courses, studying machine shop prac- 
tice, mechanical drawing and blue- 
print reading. Then he went to De- 
troit—and a job in an automobile 
plant. He married, had two children: 
Diane, now three, and Gerald, two 
years older. His hobbies were fishing, 
hunting and bowling. He kept a prized 
boat on a lake near Detroit. An 
average American. 

On December 7, 1941, George had 
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just changed jobs. He was a three-day- 
old rookie machinist with the Packard 
Motor Car Company. Packard was 
deep in war production, making 
Rolls-Royce engines for British planes. 

Smolarek was just one of thousands 
of employes. His job was drilling holes, 
and he did his work well. He also ex- 
perimented with ideas. And when he 
submitted one of them to the engineer- 
ing experts, they were surprised. For 
Smolarek’s plan was to telescope a 
whole drilling operation, to turn a 
three-step drilled hole into a one- 
operation job. It helped turn a trickle 
of engines into a flood. 

They were the engines that power 
the famous Warhawks, Spitfires and 
Hurricanes. You know their story. 
And what is more important, the 
Luftwaffe knows it, too. 
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Walter P. Hill 


You’ll recognize Walt Hill in an 
instant. He’s the “guy next door’— 
the easy-going tinkerer who just can’t 
keep his hands off mechanical things. 

Born in Morenci, Michigan, Walt 
had the usual grade and high school 
education before going to work. He’s 
held a lot of jobs, from draftsman to 


airplane pilot. And along the line, he 


has managed to take some technical 
courses at three universities: Mich- 
igan, Wayne and Cincinnati. 

When the war broke, Walt was a 
sales engineer for Wolverine Tube 
Division, Calumet and Hecla Con- 
solidated Copper Company in Detroit. 
He contacted ordnance offices and 
prime contractors all over the country 
in connection with ammunition parts. 
Just the fact that he has contacted 
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every ordnance office in the country 
and worked with their engineering, 
procurement and inspection depart- 
ments would have made Hill a very 
valuable man. 

But Walt one day sat down and 
tinkered with a brass tube. And a small 
two-dollar tool. And without using 
any externally applied heat, he closed 
the end of the tube. He started with a 
cold piece of metal. When he finished, 
it was still cold, but one end had been 
closed in a perfect weld. The produc- 
tion boys heard of that and were 
excited. When they heard that Hill 
had achieved the same results on steel 
tubing, they were jumping. 

Hitler jumped, too. For Hill’s 
process already has meant this: a 
saving of millions of pounds of 
precious copper. And a lethal increase 
in the range and accuracy of one of 
our automatic weapons. Nor is that 
the end of the story—it’s only what 
military secrecy permits being told. 

One of the most brilliant processes 
to come out of the war, Hill’s monkey- 
ing around has thrown a big monkey 
wrench into the Axis works. 
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Herbert R. James 


On December 7, 1941, Herbert 
Rudolph James was sitting quietly at 
home listening to the broadcast of the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony. 
Herb James likes symphonies. He’s a 
musician by education and profession. 
But on that world-shaking Sunday 
afternoon, James made a decision. In 
a few days he had forgotten all about 
his piano and organ, and the choirs 
and orchestras he conducted. He had 
turned over his pupils to a colleague, 
and had gone to work in the plant of 
the National Tube Company in 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania. _ 

The delicate-fingered musician be- 
came a steel mill worker. His job was 
to turn out badly needed shells. James 
was given the usual instruction. Care- 
fully, patiently old-timers showed 
him how to braze tips for shell-turn- 
ing tools with a hand torch. James 
listened and noted everything care- 
fully. Particularly he noted something 
that disturbed him. A lot of effort 
would be spent into getting the tip 
right. It would be welded to the tool 
shank, and then—presto—a lathe 
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hand would come running back with 
it, broken. When James questioned 
this, the old-timers shook their heads. 
“It’s too bad,” they said, “‘but what’s 
the answer?” 

James, with typical American te- 
merity, resolved to find out. And soon 
he had an idea. Why not build a 
machine which would use three 
torches playing equally on the tips to 
give them an even brazing to the 
shanks? That ought to do it. It did. 

The device boosted shell produc- 
tion to the skies. It saved material, 
manpower and machinery. Final 
result: the shells that Herb James, 
peacetime musician and wartime pro- 
duction genius, speeded on their way 
have played a tune in Germany that’s 
the delight of a musician’s—but not a 
paperhanger’s—heart. 


































Edwin C. Tracy 


Ed Tracy has led the kind of colorful 
life that many an American boy 
dreams about. Born in Turkey in 1911 
of missionary parents, he has been all 
over the world. Coming back to the 
States to go to school, he graduated 
from Pratt Institute in 1938, a special- 
ist in electronics. Then he went to 
work for RCA demonstrating tele- 
vision equipment. 

Tracy’s job, when war came, was a 
natural: he was assigned to install and 
maintain radio equipment for the 
Army and Navy wherever the need 
might arise. Soon he was traveling all 
over the world again, by ship and by 
plane, a prime trouble shooter. 

And then Tracy became intrigued 
by a baffling problem. Obviously 
radio is vital to plane equipment, and 













for bringing peace closer. 





each time a plane goes into action, the 
radio equipment must be completely 
tested. But that meant disconnecting 
all, or nearly all, of the equipment, 
removing it from the plane, setting it 
up in testing equipment and putting 
it through the tests. The entire job 
consumed eight man-hours—prohibi- 
tive if you want to put thousands of 
planes into the air to blast Nazi cities 
and Jap targets day and night. It’s the 
kind of problem that keeps airmen 
tossing sleeplessly. 

Tracy found the answer. Call it a 
take 


oscillator. It would 


to explain, so let’s just 


simple 
volumes 
consider the results. 

No longer does the radio equipment 
have to be dismantled and taken out 
of the plane. Now, instead, the oscil- 
lator is taken into the plane, and the 
testing job is done in three minutes! 

Today Tracy’s oscillators are in- 
stalled on virtually every American 
flying field. At air fields at the front, 
they’re prime equipment. Every time 
American planes score another vic- 
tory, we can thank young Ed Tracy 
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Madison E. Butler 


Madison E, Butler is as American as 
the president for whom he was named 
in 1890 in the little town of Penn 
Yan, New York, where his father 
operated a small paper business. 

At the age of 15, Madison grad- 
uated from high school, then went to 
Rochester to work for Stromberg- 
Carlson wiring telephone switchboard 
receivers. In 1907, he becaine a 
telephone company lineman, switch- 
board installer and trouble shooter. 
In 1916, he returned to Stromberg- 
Carlson as an inspector, and he has 
been at that job ever since. Over the 
years, he has received 100 patents on 
his own inventions, and has been 
advanced to the post of assistant chief 
inspector in charge of design and 
development. With war, Butler’s job 
became one of the most important in 
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the country. Communication is the 
big factor in a war of lightning move- 
ment, and Butler, testing field tele- 
phone switchboards, was in a key 
spot. Soon he popped up with a 
key idea of the war production drive. 

It’s a testing device that enables 
a single worker to test a switchboard 
in one hour, whereas formerly it took 
80 man-hours. Thus on a single 
recent order, 86,900 man-hours were 
saved. Because of the manpower 
shortage, the device has another im- 
portant advantage. Formenly, switch- 
boards had to be tested by men who 
were virtually engineers. Now, with 
Butler’s device, the tester need 
be a person of only average intelli- 
gence. For the factor of human error 
has largely been eliminated. 

Butler, who is a bachelor, not only 
works the regular shift from 8 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. but often returns to the 
plant to work till 9:30, devising other 
“‘voldbergs,” as he calls them, to get 
‘the war over with more quickly. 
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Here’s proof that the most laughed at 
town in the U. S. A. is more than just 
a spot on which to hang vaudeville gags 


The Town with the Funny Name 


by EpirH RosBerts 


a 


Epitrors’ Note: -We were so amazed by 
the number of “‘firsts” to which Indiana's 
Kokomo lays claim that we are curious to 
learn whether any other towns in America 
can top, or even approach them, and the 
town’s colorful history generally. y you 
think your home town can, we'd like to 
hear about it, and the reasons why. 


oKomo! Folksjust naturally laugh. 
Butt of more jokes than any 
other town in America, Indiana’s 
Kokomo, to some folks, isn’t real, 
but just a name on which to hang a 
vaudeville gag. To its 37 thousand 
citizens it is very real, and further- 
more, it’s in a position to afford a 
lot of laughs at its own expense. 
One day in 1912, the operator of a 
boring mill in the Kokomo Haynes 
Automobile Plant was given a new 
tool and asked to try it out. About 
two o’clock he stopped the mill. 
The foreman asked, “‘What’s the 
matter? Are you sick?” 
*‘Nope,”’ replied the machinist with 
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a puzzled look. “‘But I’ve already done 
a day’s work. This new drill is sure 
a jim dandy.” 

The tool had stepped up production 
50 per cent. Thus simply was made 
the first practical test of the ‘“‘wonder 
alloy” Stellite—which maintains its 
hardness even at red-hot heat and 
resists both abrasion and corrosion. 

Stellite, invented by Elwood 
Haynes, increased shell production 
50 per cent during World War I. 
Without it, manufacture for the present 
war would be greatly retarded. And 
Stellite is only one “‘famous first” in 
Kokomo’s century-old record, which 
began on June 14, 1844, when “‘Uncle 
Davie’”’ Foster ’lowed as how he had 
founded and named “the orneriest 
town on earth for the orneriest Indian 
on earth.”” A coon-huntin’, root-dig- 
gin’ chief of the Miami tribe called 
Ma-Ko-Ko-Mo. 

As late as 1837, no white man ever 
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had set foot in the malarial swamp 
destined to be the site of the most 
laughed-at town in America. In the 
spring of 1840, David Foster set up a 
pelt and gunpowder store on Wildcat 
Creek with the indispensable barrel of 
bitters in the corner. 

Four years later, he donated 40 no- 
*count acres on the swampy north 
bank for a county seat. So, according 
to native-son Ed Souder, ‘‘Kokomo 
was born, swaddled in coonskin, and 
homespun, and nurtured on a few 
drams of Uncle Davie’s 40-rod.” 


THE NEW TOWN was usually under 
water. Ague and “swamp fever’? made 
quinine and calomel staples on Uncle 
Davie’s shelves. But, undaunted, Ko- 
komo contracted for a courthouse to 


the amount of 28 dollars. 
Indiana’s youngest town, it soon 


got a “frontier reputation” and riff- 
raff swarmed in. For the next 40 
years its name sizzled. Barn-burnings 
and tar-and-feather parties were 
common. And Kokomo paid for its 
hooliganism by being stamped as the 
joke town of the nation. 

Along in the rowdy Seventies, a cer- 
tain sign painter visited the pressroom 
of the Kokomo Dispatch. He, too, had 
a genius for deviltry. Fame, he said, 
was all in a name, and he bet he could 
write poetry that would pass as a 
masterpiece. So he got hold of an old 
dictionary, wrote some verses on the 
flyleaf, and calmly signed them 
“Edgar Allan Poe.” 

The poem, published in the Dispatch 
and promptly copied, started a hot 
controversy. It wasn’t bad; in fact it 
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was pretty good. For James Whitcomb 
Riley had written it. 

Up until 1886, Kokomo’s chief in- 
dustries were trapping, hunting and 
making maple sugar. But October 16 
of that year changed the town’s mias- 
mal complexion overnight. A wild 
crowd streamed out of town and down 
to the spot in a cornfield where 
drillers had just struck natural gas. 

Industries rushed in to take advan- 
tage of the cheap, excellent fuel. 
Families paid the fantastic sum of five 
cents a month to light their homes, 
and 75 cents to heat them. Gas burned 
day and night. Then, without warn- 
ing, it failed. ““And the town,” again 
according to Souder, “reverted to rag- 
weed and sheriff’s sales. The leisure 
class included everyone but the law- 
yers who foreclosed on everything but 
Wildcat Creek and the graveyard.” 

Now, while the gas was taking care 
of the many, there were a few persons 
who had to take care of the gas. One 
of these was Elwood Haynes, a young 
engineer from over Portland way, 
employed by the Indiana Natural Gas 
and Oil Company. The long horse- 
and-buggy trips his job required irked 
Haynes, and he began to think of a 
faster mode of travel. 

In 1892, he settled in Kokomo, and 
the following year drew some plans 
for a “‘horseless carriage.” He bought 
a single-cylinder, one-horse power 
engine which he set up in the kitchen. 
Neighbors thought he was daft, and 
felt sorry for Mrs. Haynes*when the 
engine broke loose and went hurtling 
about the room. 

Haynes took the design of his strange 
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“contraption” over to Elmer Apper- 
son at the Kokomo Riverside Machine 
Works to build; and a year later, on 
July 4, 1894, it was ready for its maiden 
road test. Filled with gas, it was 
hitched to a buckboard and towed 
three miles out of town on the Pump- 
kinvine Pike to avoid the crowds. 
Here it was cranked up and trium- 
phantly run home at a consistent 
speed of around seven miles an hour. 
And Kokomo had launched what his- 
tory calls ‘America’s first mechan- 
ically successful automobile.” 

Yet if anyone had asked who 
would be remembered longest—El- 
wood Haynes or Tod Sloan, the in- 
credible little jockey from Kokomo, 
who had recently hobnobbed with 
England’s king at Epsom Downs, the 
horseman would have won by all 
odds. Horses, yes. But “horseless car- 
riages!’? Humbug! 

Some of Haynes’ neighbors, shrewd 
Americans like Billy Johnson, George 
Kingston and Dave Spraker, weren’t 
so sure about that. The next year, 
Spraker, who was already making the 
first pneumatic tires in America (single 
tubes for bicycles) made a pair for 
Haynes’ second horseless carriage, the 
first ever made for an automobile. 

Haynes went to Billy Johnson’s 
foundry where George Kingston also 
worked, and said, ““Boys, I’m design- 
ing a new engine, but she’s too heavy. 
Can’t you help me out?” Johnson 
talked it over with Kingston, and the 
result was the first aluminum casting 
in America. 

After that success Johnson and 
Kingston began to make carburetors 
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and other auto parts in earnest. They 
supplied every carburetor that went 
into Ford’s Model-T for years, as well 
as for the Haynes car and Apperson’s 
“Jack Rabbit.” For Kokomo had 
become a thriving automobile center. 
And there are folks to this day who 
say ruefully, “it might have been 
Kokomo instead of Detroit.”” But you 
can’t extract iron ore from cornfields, 
nor ship it cheaply by rail. 


MEANWHILE, Elwood Haynes was at 
work on the various alloys which were 
to prove so vital in the steel industry. 
In 1906 he invented a chromium- 
cobalt alloy for making durable table 
cutlery. That alloy became Stellite in 
1912 by his addition of tungsten. In 
that same year, Haynes produced 
what was probably the most notable 
achievement to come out of Kokomo 
—stainless steel. For centuries man 
had been seeking a way to eliminate 
rust. Elwood Haynes’ new alloy ended 
that quest. His is the basic patent. 

At the big Haynes Stellite Plant, 
now incorporated as a unit of Union 
Carbide and Carbon, a number of 
wonderful new alloys have been de- 
veloped, such as “Hastelloy,” im- 
pervious to chemical corrosion, re- 
sisting such tests as boiling hydro- 
chloric acid without stain. 

Elwood Haynes, who made the /irst 
automobile run of more than 1,000 
miles in America (from Kokomo to 
Brooklyn) in 1899, died in 1925 at the 
age of 68. But his daughter Bernice, 
always at her father’s side in his 
old laboratory, still carries on his 
interest in alloys. Her husband, Glen 
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kk. Hillis, is president of American Art 
Alloys of Kokomo, manufacturers of 
“Dirilyte” tableware, a beautiful cop- 
per alloy that looks like gold. It was 
brought to America by its Swedish 
originators and—yes—made first in 
Kokomo. Mr. Hillis says they’re not 
making such fancy tableware at Art 
Alloys these days, but he admits they 
are doing something mighty impor- 
tant with ‘‘Molin” metal. 


AccorpING TO Historian C. V. 
Haworth, during World War I Koko- 
mo added some more “firsts” to its 
list. The Superior Machine Tool Com- 
pany made the first American shells 
to be used in actual warfare, and the 
first aerial bomb with tail wings. 

The first aerial incendiary bombs to 
be delivered were made by Billy 


Johnson and George Kingston, right 


in there pitching, as their plant still 
is today, making literally scores of 
articles for war. 

The only thing that really dazed 
Kokomo was the Depression. But it 
wasn’t long before folks began saying, 
“we’ve got to do something.” And 
they did. 

Chey went out and sold their town 

not for a laugh in the nation’s 
theatres—but by talking hard facts 
with organizations like General Mo- 
tors, Chrysler, Sterling Garment Man- 
ufacturers and General Electric. If 
these companies would come in and 
start making something that would 
put the town on a payroll again, 
Kokomo promised to provide the fac- 
tories. The heads of these big con- 
cerns listened. They liked the sound 
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of the place, its spunk even more. And 
they said yes. 

The next step for Kokomo was rais- 
ing money, lots of it, to recondition 
factories. This was accomplished by 
a house-to-house canvass. Every citi- 
zen was given a chance to contribute. 
And at the peak of the Depression, 
when a dollar looked like a fortune 
to many, they dug deep into their 
pockets. Thus while much of the 
country was still in the doldrums, 
wheels began to turn again in Kokomo. 

And when World War II came the 
town was ready for increased produc- 
tion. Today, it has some 100 million 
dollars in war contracts, 10 thousand 
war-workers and an annual industrial 
payroll of 20 million dollars. The old 
courthouse has given way to a 355,000- 
dollar structure and there is a new 
million-dollar airport. 

Continental Steel now leads Koko- 
mo production, but its statistics are a 
military secret. However, there is one 
new “‘first’’ that can be told. That is 
the all-metal lifeboats and rafts made 
by Globe American, a Kokomo com, 
pany which for a half century manu- 
factured furnaces and cookstoves. 

The idea started when those who 
were frantically planning America’s 
Liberty Fleet realized that nothing 
much had been done about lifeboats 
for the last hundred years. With ships 
putting to sea in the teeth of war, anti- 


quated safety devices would never do. 

So Globe American designed their 
revolutionary all-steel, motor-driven 
lifeboats, and astounded the Mari- 
time Commission by proposing to 
build them on the assembly line. 
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Admiral Land gave the okay, and 
they went into production right after 
Pearl Harbor. 

Later, at the urgent request of the 
U. S. Coast Guard, the same company 
designed their even more ingenious 
life rafts. Already it is asserted that 
Globe life-saving equipment will be 
the motivation behind a new Inter- 
national Safety Code. Many messages 
of gratitude have come in from ship- 
wrecked survivors telling how their 
lives were saved by the “Kokomo 
Kid.” For that’s what every sailor 
from Boston to Bombay just naturally 
calls the new raft. 

Down the corridor of the century 
since 1844 the “Kokomo Kid” has 
marched in many guises. There was 
the legendary “Kokomo Kid” out 
West who founded the mining town of 
Kokomo, Colorado, now abandoned 
to ghosts. More recently, Hollywood 
swung into the line with Kid from 
Kokomo. Then there is Brigadier 
General Jimmy Doolittle who is a 
member of Kokomo’s American Le- 


gion Post. Years before him marched 
Actor Richard Bennett, who went 
from Kokomo to fame on Broadway. 
Right in step with Doolittle is Major 
General Billy Kepner who went from 
Kokomo to the Fighter Command of 
the U. S. Eighth Air Force in Britain. 
And Lieutenant John Wagner just got 
back with a DFC after 25 successful 
missions over Germany in ““The Ko- 
komo Kid.” On the home front there 
is quiet-speaking M. C. Tull, who 
is probably consulted more than any 
other man in the United States on 
the uses of the American flag. 

To an outsider, summing up Koko- 
mo looks like a tough job. Yet native- 
son Howard Brown did it in a few 
words when he said—‘“‘Here in this 
town there is neither great wealth nor 
great poverty. Here is democracy with 
all its courage and honest hard work 
(and no one thought of less because he 
does work hard), the development and 
progress and ingenuity, the hopes and 
fears. Here is America and the proof of 
Americanism.” 


lf at First .. .”° 


A. SCHOOLTEACHER of inquiring mind was touring Hollywood on 


a sight-seeing bus. 


‘On the left is the Crosby mansion,” intoned the driver. 
‘Bing Crosby?” queried the teacher, 
‘‘No—Bob Crosby,” was the reply. 


‘On the right is the Barrymore estate,’”? continued the driver. 
*‘John?” ventured the pedagogue softly. 
““No—Lionel!” snapped the man with the megaphone. “And 
straight ahead is the Christ Church.” 
Hearing no response, a soldier seated next to the teacher nudged 
her and said: “Go ahead, Lady—you can’t miss every time!’’ 
—Joun NewrTon Baker 
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Babes in Zooland 


N THE GREAT, BIG, NOISY, grownup’s city that is 

New York, there’s a half acre where the small 
fry are Kings and Queens; a place where every- 
thing is scaled to their four-foot scale; where fairy 
tale scenes are real and a kid can go behind them 
and touch anything he wants to. Here in the Bronx 
Children’s Zoo, he is the big shot. He pays 15 
cents for admission. Adults, as a lesser species, 
pay 10, and are admitted “Only When Accom- 
" panied by a Child.” For once he isn’t swallowed 
up in a world too big for him—and he loves it. 
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Lucy the Goose Jeffrey the Bantam Rooster 





Joe Duck Billy the Kid 


I. Here is a never never land for city-bred children, where animals roam in settings 
from their favorite stories and attention centers on the pint-sized. Here barnyard 


creatures become the characiers from Mother Goose, Aesop’s Fables, Winnie the Pooh. 
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2. To a youngster, touch conveys more than sight. Unhampered by “Don’t Touch” 
dictums, he’s apt to learn more from exhibits he can explore than from those 
he watches. In the play ring he may play with Turkey Lurkey and hold the kitty. 
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B. Or he can feed Sweetie-Face, the zoo-born llama, with the nickel pellets the park 
sells to save its animals from stomach misery caused by popcorn or peanuts. Animals 
are allowed recesses, else their admirers might love them to an early death. 
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4. The wishing stone, where little brother wishes for Superman’s talents and stretches 
his imagination as far as it will go. It’s unreliably rumored that Barnaby, the 
precocious comic strip child, wished his bumbling Fairy Godfather into existence here. 








ie McGREGORS 
-.TOOL SHED 


3. Flopsy and Mopsy live happily in Farmer MacGregor’s tool shed—perhaps the 
nearest thing to a farm many a child visitor gets to see. Zoo dwellers also include Lord 
Hol-jer-noz, the skunk; Hic, Dic and Doc, the mice who run up the’clock. 
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Young Ferdinand the Bull has the habit of growing bigger by the day. When he 


becomes full-fledged steak on the hoof, he'll be traded in for a younger model. On 
the other hand, when the pussy in the well achieves cathood, he’s given to a visiting tot. 
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7. Of 122 thousand visitors who wandered through the 14 exhibits of this child’s 
garden, only 25 children and 10 adults were scratched by animals—none of them 
major enough cases for doctor care. First aid is given in a red and white striped tent. 
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@. A young lady learns a practical lesson in how to get along with her furred and 
feathered friends. For a city child, it’s the next best thing to living on a farm. 
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9. By allowing kids to feed animals like Raggedy Andy, the goat gourmand, zoo- 
keepers not only save on the food bill but net a 2500 dollar yearly profit. The lady 
who supervises play at the zoo is called a zooperintendent. 


10. If a man in uniform can round up a spare youngster somewhere on the Bronx 
Park’s 300 acres, he will be admitted to the children’s zoo . . . homesick servicemen 
Just like to watch kids like these having fun. 





HI. Riding a way up high on that fantastic animal from another land—the llama. Thus 
can geography and zoology be taught painlessly, and a child’s fears conquered— 
all at the same time. 


12. Parents get left at the foot of the Noah’s Ark gangplank as their young ones troop 
up to see the South and Central American animals, steer the Ark, and explore its 
deck. Mother must ask them questions if she wants to know what goes on up there. 
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13. The Piglet’s House hardly boasts a straight line, with its old tin sign and general 
rackety-packety air. The piglets are bottlefed by their small-fry visitors, and turned 
in for smaller versions every six weeks. 
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14. Sailor meets small child and together they make the acquaintance of the goat— 
shyness gone from the three of them. 
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And children, through mutual amazement or admiration, become friends with each 


other. One hundred thousand of them frolic here yearly. 
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A real life Bambi and bambina. Any new Disney picture provokes new interest in 
the Children’s Zoo. One child last year made a trip first to see the Reluctant Dragon. 
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I@. To keep customers moving along, the zooperintendent may take a little pig in her 


arms, then saunter to the next exhibit, as the children follow in Pied Piper fash- 
ion. She admits it’s a chore to tear small spectators away from exhibits like this one. 
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18. Offending glands removed, even Petunia the Skunk proves a lively playmate—and 
fits the zo0’s requirements that animals be the kind a child can pet and fondle. 
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19. Low bridge—scaled to an eight-year-old’s size—where the grownup loses dignity by 


having to bend double passing through. To induce a youngster to end a perfect day, 
a medallion is given him as he leaves this patch of country in a city. 





Movie censors today take the view that the public 
has grown up— it’s okay to let in movie 
audiences on the secret that the stork is a myth 


Danger: Censors at Work 


by AvERY HALE 


ACK IN THE silent movie days the 
B Pennsylvania board of censors sat 
in a Philadelphia projection room 
viewing a triangle drama wherein a 
wolf in sheik’s clothing entered the 
heroine’s apartment, made unsuccess- 
ful passes at her and was then shown 
leaving the apartment disheveled as a 
result of his futile mission. 

A certain woman on the board at 
that time, who was known in theatri- 
cal circles as a Bible-banger, ordered 
the deletion of the scenes showing the 
villain inside of the apartment. For 
once the movie people not only ap- 
proved the action of a censor board 
but were delighted. With the interior 
scenes out, the public saw the wolf 
knocking at the apartment door and 
next saw him coming out again, a 
little the worse for wear, and audi- 
ences. assumed that he had come 
away with what he had called for. 

Recently, the New York censors, 
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whose views are usually similar to 
those of censors in other states, were 
among the first to pass, without a 
single deletion, a picture called The 


Miracle of Morgan’s Creek, which spoofs 
motherhood, the most sacred of all 
earthly subjects. The film in question 
details the travail that comes to a 
pigeon-brained young lady named 
Trudy Kockenlocker who, after mix- 
ing alcohol and sex with a private 
of the armed forces, learns that she 
is going to be a m-o-t-h-e-r. 

Ten years ago, The Miracle of 
Morgan’s Creek would probably have 
been condemned in toto by every 
censor board, providing it got over the 
first hurdle—the Hays Office, which 
polices the movie industry from with- 
in. A quarter of a century ago, a 
picture called Hearts of Humanity ran 
afoul of censorial shears because of a 
scene showing an actress named 
Dorothy Phillips knitting a bootee. 
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Censor boards have grown up since 
the days of that classic deletion in 
Pennsylvania. Or, to put it another 
way, the censors now take the view 
that the public has grown up and is 
aware that the stork is a myth, and 
that a certain amount of without- 
benefit-of-clergy activity does go on. 

By and large, there is today a 
cordial relationship between the 
movie companies and the censor 
boards in various states. Primarily, 
censors look at pictures to see that 
they are not indecent or immoral and 
that they do not tend to incite crime 
or become sacrilegious. And Holly- 
wood keeps pretty well within bounds. 

The New York censors doubtless 
had a fine time, as individuals, chor- 
tling over the mishaps of Trudy 
Kockenlocker. Despite the  film’s 
shady theme, the censors took the 
view that the picture was so ridicu- 
lous no girl with brains would be 
inspired to duplicate her behavior. 


BuT WHILE the approval by censor- 
ship boards of such pictures as The 
Miracle of Morgan’s Creek is a step in 
the right direction, from the serious 
movie producers’ point of view there 
is still a long way to go. Unex- 
purgated celluloid versions of such 
plays as Hamlet and Macbeth and 
virtually all of the Greek tragedies 
would never even reach the censor 
boards today because of a Hays Office 
ruling against the depiction of patri- 
cide, matricide, incest and certain 
types of murder. 

Ibsen’s Ghosts would never get be- 
yond the wishful-thinking stage be- 
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cause it deals with syphilis, although 
syphilis is a word now found in 
newspaper headlines. 

The Outlaw, a picturization of the 
life of Billy the Kid and an enterprise 
of Howard Hughes, airplane manu- 
facturer and occasional Hollywood 
producer, is the most recent example 
of a picture that has run into trouble 
on all sides. The two principal objec- 


‘tions of the censors—confined to 


about 75 feet of film —revolve 
around the school of thought that too 
much of Jane Russell, the heroine, is 
exposed from time to time. 

Hughes, who is known to be stub- 
born, has refused to make a single one 
of the deletions. The result is that the 
picture has played only in San 
Francisco, where it was scrutinized 
not by a state censor board but by the 
police department, which guards 
morals in theatres there, and which 
found nothing objectionable in it. 

Although the movie industry is as 
fundamentally incompatible with cen- 
sorship per se as a dog is with a cat, the 
movie people are inclined to root 
privately for the censors when a com- 
parative outsider like Hughes comes 
along and rubs salt into old wounds 
that are healing. The kind of trouble 
that The Outlaw has stirred up doesn’t 
do the movie industry any good, and 
the industry knows it. 

The outstanding censorship squab- 
ble of recent years, of course, rotated 
around an imported film called 
Ecstasy, which starred a young lady 
named Hedy Kiesler, later known as 
Hedy Lamarr. When Ecstasy finally 
reached theatre screens it didn’t bear 
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too much of a resemblance to its 
original self. 

There was a time when anyone 
connected with the movie industry 
was regarded as an untouchable by 
certain strong-jawed elements in the 
ranks of the censors. Members of some 
censor boards, whose private lives 
were carefully insulated from the more 
sordid realities, handed down their 
deletion decisions like war victors 
dictating armistice terms. Many of 
the censors were political hacks who 
theorized that their official efficiency 
was in direct ratio to the number of 
feet they cut out of a film. 

If a representative of a movie com- 
pany boldly attempted to talk 
things over with a censor board, he 
would wind up with more scissoring 
than ever for his trowble. There were 
hallelujahs in Hollywood one day 
when Sid Grauman, famous for his 
practical jokes, sent out word that 
he had arranged a meeting be- 
tween studio executives and repre- 
sentatives of censor boards in various 
states. The meeting was to take place 
in Grauman’s home. At last, thought 
ihe producers, they would have a 
chance to talk to the censors. 

When the producers arrived at 
Grauman’s, they were ushered into a 
dimly lighted room where a dozen 
figures of men and women were 
barely visible in the shadows. The 
host explained to the movie men that 
the censors merely wished to listen in 
silence to what they had to say. And 
so, one after the other, the producers 
arose and made strong pleas for toler- 
ance. It was only when one of the 
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figures toppled over to the floor that 
Grauman’s little joke was out. The 
movie big shots had been addressing a 
group of wax dummies. 

Seven-league strides have been 
made by Hollywood since then. The 
state boards in New York, Pennsyl- 


vania, Kansas, Virginia, Maryland, 


Ohio and Massachusetts are mostly 
peopled by reasonable men and 
women who have a pretty good idea 
of what life is all about, and who are 
willing to talk things over with the 
movie people. Irwin Esmond, the 
lawyer who heads the New York 
board, is such a man, and so is Dr. 
Kenneth Ray, who is not only head of 
the Ohio board but also State Direc- 
tor of Education. 

All of the censor boards, in fact, 
are now under the educational de- 
partments in their respective states. 

For a time, movie companies ran 
into seemingly inexplicable deletion 
orders in one state. Then it was dis- 
covered that every one of the deletions, 
while not offensive to morals or reli- 
gion, had to do with picture char- 
acters, mostly in comedies, who were 
bopped on the head. When the movie 
people investigated, they learned that 
every orie of the deletions had been 
ordered by one particular censor—a 
normal and intelligent lady — who 
herself had been bopped on the head 
in childhood and ever after abhorred 
this type of violence, even in fun. 

There have been instances of women 
censors with figures like duffel bags 
who bore a deep resentment toward 
almost any actress with a good figure. 
But even the male censors got after 
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Lana Turner and her sweater, despite 
Hollywood’s contention that the 
garment really was a very con- 
servative article of clothing and that 
a girl couldn’t help getting out of a 
sweater what she put into it. 

On the whole, there is no particular 
actor or actress whom the average 


censor board has reason to be gunning 


for. Mae West was the last big star 
consistently to run into trouble. Mae 
had only to roll her eyes to get the 
censors on her neck. 

The New York censor board is re- 
garded by some Hollywood producers 
as the most liberal in the country. If 
this is so, it is because more than half 
of the population of New York State 
is centered around Greater New York 
City and is supposedly sophisticated. 
It is a known fact that the New York 
censors carefully consider the char- 
acter of the state’s population when 
viewing pictures. 

In general, the movie industry 
takes the stand that the theatre is 
not an adjunct either of the church or 
of the little red schoolhouse. Most 
censor boards, on the other hand, go 
along with the United States Supreme 
Court which held, in a decision that 
settled a fight against the Ohio and 
Kansas censorship statutes, that cen- 
sorship is not a violation of free speech 
or the free expression of an opinion in 
view of the fact that “‘the exhibition of 
moving pictures is a business pure and 
simple, originated and conducted for 
profit... not to be regarded .. . as 
part of the press of the country. . .” 

The censors also hold to the general 
view that certain subjects which are 
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quite all right in the school or college 
classroom, in the laboratory, or even 
in the pulpit or the home, become 
either indecent, vulgar or otherwise 
offensive when shown in a place of 
amusement. In 1939, the courts up- 
held the New York censors when that 
body banned an adults-only picture 
called The Birth of A Baby, which was 
exactly what its title implied. 

All told, 42 of the 48 states have no 
censorship boards. However, none of 
the big theatre chains which operate 
even the remotest sections, will play a 
picture unless it has a Hays Office 
seal. Police departments in various 
cities—notably Boston, Providence 
and Detroit—often step in when they 
get the idea that the Hays Office has 
been too liberal. 

Then there is the Legion of Decency, 
the Catholic organization which 
sends out recommendations, pro and 
con, on all pictures, not only to 
Catholics but to people of other 
religious denominations. While the 
Legion of Decency does not actually 
censor pictures, it is a potent force, 
either for or against a picture, be- 
cause if it gives a picture a ““C’”’ rating, 
Hollywood knows that enough people 
of all faiths will stay away from the 
picture to reduce the normal nation- 
wide box-office take by some 300 
thousand dollars. 

While the Legion of Decency has 
been tough on occasions, particularly 
on pictures concerned with divorce, it 
has also been just as liberal. Usually, 
the Legion gives the kiss of death to 
any picture touching upon life in the 
hereafter. Yet it okayed the Robert 
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Montgomery film, Here Comes Mr. 
Jordan when, after a conference with 
the producers, the latter agreed to 
begin the picture with a foreword 
saying that it was a fantasy and was 
not meant to touch upon religion in 
any way. 

State censorship boards more than 
pay for themselves. In New York, 
salaries of the censors, who put in five 
and six full days a week and often get 
eye-strain, range from 2,760 to 3,360 
dollars a year. The fee for licensing a 
picture is three dollars per thousand 
feet for the original film and two 
dollars a thousand feet for duplicate 
prints. Thus a 10 thousand-foot film, 
with 60 duplicate prints, which is 
about the average for an A picture, 
nets the State of New York 1,230 
dollars. In the latest available report, 
the New York board showed a net 


profit to the state of over 175 thou- 
sand dollars for a nine-month period. 

Inspectors from the censor boards 
are kept busy popping into theatres to 
see that deletions which have been 
ordered have not been put back in, 
intentionally or unintentionally. Once, 
a debutante in a picture was shown 
getting crocked in a fashionable bistro, 
and the Kansas censors ordered the 
scenes out, because elbow-bending is 
out in Kansas in reel as in real life. 
When a print of the picture was sent 
across to Kansas City, Missouri, the 
deb was drinking again. Through an 
oversight, the drinking scenes were 
not taken out when the same print 
was shipped back to Kansas again. So 
Kansans learned for the first time, until 
censorship inspectors caught up with 
the forbidden scenes, just how a person 
went about getting high. 


Profit, Ltd. 


W CHARGED AN EXORBITANT PRICE for a peach in a Paris restaurant, 
Lord Dewar, the whiskey magnate, summoned the maitre d’hotel. 
“I suppose peaches are scarce this season?” he queried ironically. 
*“No, my Lord,” was the reply, “‘but millionaires are.” 
“Humph,” growled his Lordship. “Your profit is certainly high.” 
The maitre shrugged. “Qn the average, no, my Lord. Alas, even 
with peaches to help us out, we have never been able to show the 
magnificent profits of your whiskey business!” 
His Lordship paid in silence. —kKRrIsHNA SHRINIVASA 
W WHEN EMERALDS were first discovered in America, a Spaniard 
carried one to a lapidary in Italy and asked him its value. 
“One hundred escudos,”’ answered the Italian, rubbing his hands. 
The Spaniard produced a second stone, much larger than the first, 
and it was valued at three hundred escudos. Overjoyed, he took the 
lapidary to his lodging to show him a chest full of the sparkling gems, 
“Ah ha, Senor!”? exclaimed the jeweler, “‘but so many are worth 
just one escudo,” —E. WinsLow 
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If you have a teen-age daughter, the time will come 
when she is offered her first cocktail. It’s a 
precarious moment, but this mother prepared for it 
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I’m Teaching My Daughter To Drink 





ANONYMOUS 


Y UPBRINGING and by preference 
B I am a prohibitionist. Neverthe- 
less; I’m training my teen-age daughter 
to hold her own. 

It was not without reluctance that 
I made such a decision. I have no 
natural liking for liquor and I have 
a deep-seated fear of its effect upon 
the adolescent. Because of that fear, 
and because I am in a position to see 
a great many of the results of adoles- 
cent drinking, I give Judy an oc- 
casional glass of wine with her dinner 
and when company comes, a cocktail 
along with us. I want her to learn for 
herself the effects of drink upon her 
voice, manners and appearance. I 
want her to know the worst about 
drinking, and the best. 

Therein lies a fine and dangerous 
line that I want Judy to recognize. 
And I want her to learn its dangers 
in her own home, when I am around 
to protect her. I am doing this with 
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the prayer that she will never drink 
too much, and because liquor is part 
of our modern approach to living. 
And too, I realize that a young girl 
is socially and morally handicapped 
unless she knows how much she can 
take or how to leave it alone. 

‘But she doesn’t have to drink,” the 
die-hards tell me. “She can always 
get out of it.” 

That may be true. But I know that 
the time will come when Judy, being 
pretty and loving gaiety, will find her- 
self in a situation that can be handled 
only by a girl who knows how. 

Then Judy should avoid such situa- 
tions, the die-hards will argue. 

But isn’t that asking a great deal 
of youth? Part of the privilege of being 
young is the right to experiment, if 
the experiment harms no one. When 
precarious moments come to Judy, I 
want her to meet them with assurance. 

I would never serve liquor to her 
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teen-age friends. But I see to it that 
Judy gives as many parties as possible, 
with plenty of simple refreshments and 
soft drinks. These and the radio are 
enough, and the youngsters do not 
seem to miss more high-powered en- 
tertainment. At these affairs I keep 
well out of sight but Judy knows I 
am in the background if help is needed. 
And she never fails to ask me to join 
in, usually under the excuse of helping 
with the refreshments. I believe I owe 
this to the fact that I do not criticize 
Judy and her friends. 

Even when I yearn to. 

But at adult gatherings when cock- 
tails are passed, Judy is served as a 
matter of course and there is in her 
acceptance the almost pathetic grati- 
tude of the very young at being part 
of an established group. When she, 
was still a child there was a tomato 


juice cocktail on the tray for Judy— 
and I, with no sense of sacrifice, often 
shared one with her. 


I Gave Judy her first Manhattan 
cocktail on her 14th birthday. 

This was at a family dinner. I had 
told two sets of startled grandparents 
my plan. This precaution may seem 
odd to a drinking household, but in 
ours it was revolutionary. The cock- 
tails were served with an air of special 
treat, and a standing toast was drunk 
to Judy. This was her first, and her 
last until another special occasion 
rolled around. 

I had remembered, though many 
Americans have forgotten, the fine 
spirit motivating family conviviality 
in the old world. There was no im- 
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moral sense lurking over scenes in pre- 
war France and Italy when young and 
old feasted and drank and sang to- 
gether. No special emphasis was laid 
upon their beer and wine—these were 
natural gifts to be shared. 

There are a few American families 
who achieve this temperate gracious- 
ness: But far greater is the number of 
American parents who never know 
how or where their children are first 
introduced to alcohol. 

And alcohol is a very real evil in 
America. Check our juvenile delin- 
quency lists if you want to know its 
widespread effect upon our young 
people. Check our institutions, our 
insane asylums and jails, our brothels 
and our morgues. 

Without undue emphasis, I have 
spared Judy no details of the more 
sinister sides of drinking. To the best 
of my ability I have given her glimpses 
of the smarter spots where she has 
seen girls of her own age who are 
famous for their beauty or social posi- 
tion. It is no coincidence that many of 
the loveliest of these girls are seen 
ordering milk or tea. Many of the 
starlets of society and stage never 
touch alcohol. The shining beauty of 
their skin and hair and the sparkling 
quality of their glances attest to that. 

Of course, things do not always 
work out this way. On occasion Judy 
has seen uncertain young goddesses 
publicly displaying feet of clay. But 
fate usually has been on my side—for 
more often than not, a ruined career 
or a broken romance overtakes these 
sodden sisters. 

I have told Judy about the effects 
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of alcohol on the human system. She 
has seen them demonstrated in the 
flesh. She has watched young girls in 
the first confident stage that is harm- 
less if it is not repeated too often. And 
in urging my daughter never to go 
beyond this stage I have appealed to 
her sense of self preservation and her 
pride in her own appearance. Both 
are great—I have ruthlessly used them 
as argument. 

“She has seen girls in the second 
stage, red-faced, argumentative, stag- 
gering and unlovely, and in the third, 
white-faced and sunken-eyed, unable 
to think clearly or walk straight—ugly 
creatures with all mental and moral 
defenses broken. 

The fourth stage she has seen demon- 
strated in girls who have “passed out”’: 
stinking and insensible messes that a 
few hours before were fresh and lovely. 


I HAVE LET Judy see such things with 
me. Knowing my daughter as well as 
one person may know another, I 
know what Judy thinks of girls who 
can let themselves reach these stages. 
She feels that the poised girl of the 
world would no more overdrink than 
she would cheat at cards. 

In a nice, protected fashion, Judy 
has been around. She has seen enough 
to feel disgusted with girls who do not 
know when to stop. She knows enough 
to be afraid. 

Before leaving for places where we 
know liquor will be served, I have 
told her: “Order an iced sauterne. Or 
vermouth. Or a white wine and seltzer. 
These are safe, smart drinks and no one 
will laugh at you for ordering them. 
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But whatever you choose, stick to it 
for the rest of the evening. Never 
change to something else.” 

But what, I have been asked, if 
Judy learns to like liquor too much? 

Don’t think that I’ve not considered 
that possibility. I thought it out care- 
fully before I gave my daughter her 
first cocktail. 

We have learned a great deal about 
the liquor habit in the past few years. 
Medical authorities disclose that ad- 
diction is due to three causes: physical, 
psychological, and an overdeveloped 
zest for good fellowship. We know that 
too much liquor will eventually crack 
the strongest constitution. 

If Judy possesses an unnatural urge 
to drink she will never be able to drink 
in moderation and her only recourse 
will be never to drink at all. 

If this is true of my daughter, I 
want to know it now. I want to dis- 
cover it while Judy is still under my 
guardianship. If, because of some 
physiological or psychological quirk, 
my daughter will never be able to 
drink with restraint, I want to dis- 
cover that flaw while she is still young. 
In that case, I would rush her to the 
best doctor to be found for a complete 
physical and mental check-up, know- 
ing that chances for her cure probably 
would be greater because of her youth. 

For I cannot watch over Judy 
always. But I can guard her through 
the first uncertain steps toward social 
poise. The knack of moderate drinking 
has been part of my plan. 

Judy is old enough now to go out 
for “‘dates” at nighttime. When she 
comes home late, I must confess that 
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I worry, just as any mother would. 
But not because of her drinking. 

Not Judy. She returns starry-eyed 
from hotels or nightclubs. Having 
either gaily waved away a single drink 
or nursed one or two highballs all 
evening long. And having danced away 
their extra energy she is sparkling 


and aware of all that has happened. 
There are no ugly memories for Judy. 
Ain’t Misbehavin’ is her theme song— 
she takes pride in her ability to have 
fyn and to know how far she is going. 

No, I do not regret having taught 
Judy to drink. In my own daughter’s 
case, the plan has worked. 


Secornets 


@ “How MUCH HAVE you sung?” queried the bored producer of the 
young lady being auditioned. 
*‘Down to where it says ‘refrain’,” she replied. 
“Then,” he remarked drily, ‘“‘I suggest you do what it says.” 
—Emery G. Youne 
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W@ OpviousLy BEING BETTERED by Henry Clay in a major debate, a 
tedious speaker shouted desperately, “‘You, sir, speak only for today; 
I speak for posterity.” 

‘**Yes,” cracked the great orator, ‘“‘and you seem resolved to talk 
until the arrival of your audience.” —WAaLTER H. RosBertTs 
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W ON A RECENT RADIO PROGRAM Groucho Marx was attempting to 
employ Robert Armbruster as his valet. 
*‘Supely you don’t mind being a gentleman’s gentleman?” wheedled 
Groucho cagily. . 
“Well, no,”? quipped Armbruster, “‘but in this case, we seem to be 
—Nora De Laney 


one gentleman short!” 


W NorTING THE SCANTY ATTIRE of one of the young ladies attending a 
costume ball, one of the guests commented to Ethel Barrymore, “I 
must say her taste in dress is original.” 

Quipped the actress, ‘“‘Aboriginal!” 


W Aware AT Lone ;ast of the suffering of his auditors, a particularly 
dull speaker in the House of Commons exclaimed, ‘‘Gentlemen, when 
I reach this point in a problem, I ask myself some questions.” 

“Tf you do,” interrupted a listener dryly, “‘you must get some damn 
stupid answers!” ? —ADRIAN ANDERSON 


W Waite wakinc down Piccadilly, at the height of his fame, the 
Duke of Wellington was approached by a gentleman who doffed 
his hat and said, “‘Mr. Brown, I believe.” 

“If you believe that,” returned the Duke coldly, “‘you’ll believe 
anything.” —Myer PrImMAck 
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When mountain children of the South begged 
for “book learnin’ ”’ Martha Berry gave it to 
them by launching the unusual Berry Schools 
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A Beacon for the Backwoods 


by BARNEY NAGLER 


HE RED GEORGIA Clay glistened in 
< ew Sunday sun that Sabbath more 
than 40 years ago as Martha Mc- 
Chesney Berry guided her buggy 
horse along the narrow Blue Ridge 
road to Rome. She was on her way to 
church, her Bible resting on the seat 
beside her. 

Straggling at the side of the road 
were three hill boys, ragged and dirty, 
dull-eyed in the manner of the “‘poor 
white,” the Georgia Cracker. Martha 
Berry pulled up beside the lads and 
invited them to ride with her. 

The three boys huddled in beside 
the driver. One of them spied the 
Book on the seat. His quizzical look 
told Martha Berry that he couldn’t 
read. ““That’s a Bible, son,” she said. 

*Pa’s got a Bible, only he can’t 
read it,” the boy replied. 

All the way to Rome, she told the 
hill boys stories. When she left the 
children in Rome they had heard 
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the first time of the Bible’s great men. 

The very next Sunday, as Martha 
Berry sat at the breakfast table in 
“Oakhill,” the white-pillared mansion 
of her family, a servant informed her, 
“There are some poor white children 
to see you, ma’m.”’ Miss Berry went 
into the hallway to be greeted by the 
three boys she had driven to Rome 
the week before. 

““We’ve come back to get some more 
book learnin’, ma’m,” the spokes- 
man said. “‘And we brang some sisters 
along with us.” 

Martha Berry hesitated to speak to 
the Cracker children within earshot of 
her family. Her five sisters would 
never understand. So she took the 
youngsters across the road to a cabin 
on the estate, where she spent the day 
with them. When the.session was over, 
the ill-clad children were invited to 
return for more stories the next week. 

Today the poor boys and girls of the 
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South still walk up the same Georgia 
road in search of “book learnin’.”’ By 
the thousands they come, where a 
mere five had walked before. The 
educational enterprise launched and 
fostered by Martha Berry is now the 
Berry Schools, the most unusual gram- 
mar school-through-college institu- 
tion in the world. 

They have grown to 125 buildings 
spread over 35 thousand acres on the 
world’s largest campus. More than 
10 thousand southerners have been 
exposed to education here since its 
beginning in 1902. 

The students must pass the strangest 
entrance test of any school in exist- 
ence. Each applicant must be too poor 
or too unprepared for admission to 
any other school. 

Yet all students pay their way. 
There are no hired hands on the cam- 
pus. All the work is done by the 
students. They build the roads, cook 
the meals and mold the farm imple- 
ments. Martha Berry determined that 
the trinity of education at her schools 
would be one of the heart, the mind 
and the hand. 

At the time of her death two years 
ago, at the age of 75, Miss Berry was 
one of the most honored women in 
America. In a national poll she was 
voted one of the 12 greatest women 
in the country—a woman who as a 
girl had been frowned upon by her 
own family because she dared take up 
the cause of the poor whites in Georgia 
when the rich of the South were con- 
cerned only with getting richer. 

When Martha Berry returned home 
from finishing school, she realized 
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there was only one job to be done, one 
future for her—the work of teaching 
the hill people the dignity of labor and 
cleanliness. And, finally, giving them 
a formal education which would en- 
able them to rid their barren com- 
munities of suffering and ignorance. 

Todo this, Martha decided to estab- 
lish a school, in the cabin on her 
family tract. She had inherited a sum 
of money from her father, making it 
possible for her to support a five-pupil 
school. However, the children dropped 
out of classes because they had long 
distances to travel. 

Miss Berry was not to be blocked. 
She selected a site on a three thousand 
acre tract inherited from her father, 
and directed her pupils in the con- 
struction of a dormitory for the school. 
It was a two-story affair which housed 
a dozen boys, and Martha Berry 
named it Brewster Hall in honor of 
Elizabeth Brewster, a friend who had 
helped her establish the school. 

Aware that there were now a dozen 
boys to be cared for, Miss Berry de- 
termined to go whole hog on the 
project. She went to her family’s 
lawyer, an old friend, and instructed 
him to deed her money and land to 
the school. Aghast, the lawyer tried to 
dissuade her, but she was determined 
to see it through. 

Finally the lawyer surrendered. 
“All right, Martha, I'll do it,” he 
said. ““You’ll be just as poor as you 
want to be when I get through.” Miss 
Berry had a ready answer, “‘But I'll be 
raising a mighty sight better crop on 
these acres than they now produce.” 

The school soon expanded. As word 
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of the enterprise trickled through the 
back country, new students arrived. 
One lanky youth drove a span of oxen 
four miles to the school one day and 
announced to Miss Berry, ““They’re 
the fee for teaching me, ma’m. They’re 
broken for plowing.” But as the school 
grew, the original fund for its support 
diminished. There was not enough 
money in the Berry bankroll to cover 
the expenses, and the hill folk could 
ill afford to help out. It was then that 
the Sunshine Lady, as Martha was 
known throughout the South, took 
the most drastic step of her career. 

Leaving the teachers in charge, Miss 
Berry took a train for New York City 
intent on soliciting funds with which 
to save the school. It was mid-winter 
and cold when she arrived in Gotham. 
A friend informed her that a Brooklyn 
club was holding a meeting that very 
night, and Martha insisted on making 
the trip to Brooklyn to appeal to the 
club for help. 

She plodded through the snow- 
drifts, hoping to reach the meeting 
place in time—but she was too late. 
The meeting had been adjourned only 
minutes before her arrival. Forlorn, 
she turned to leave when a lingering 
member spoke to her. “I can give you 
the names and addresses of all the 
members,” he said. “Perhaps that 
will help you.” 

This was all Martha Berry needed. 
Back in her room, she sat down and 
wrote a personal appeal to each mem- 
ber of the club and mailed them. Then 
the long wait began. Within a week 
she received many replies, but only 51 
dollars in donations—hardly enough 
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to make the trip North a success. 
Tired, dispirited, Martha was all for 
returning home when she received a 
letter from a broker asking her to 
call at his office the next day. 

Hours after her arrival at his Wall 
Street office next morning, Martha 
was ushered into the room of R. 
Fulton Cutting, the man who had 
written to her. 

“I received your most interesting 
letter,’ Mr. Cutting said, “‘and that’s 
why I sent for you. First, I would like 
to know how great a salary you 
receive for soliciting funds for your 
school and running the school.” 

Martha Berry spoke up. “‘I receive 
no pay in terms of money, Mr. Cut- 
ting. My reward comes from teaching 
the mountain children to stand on 
their own two feet in the world and to 
win the independence which comes 
from knowing how to do things with 
their hands as well as their hearts.” 

The Wall Street broker was im- 
pressed. “I'll give you this 50-dollar 
check,” he said. ‘“‘You can come 
around next year and receive another 
gift.”” With this he folded the check he 
had been filling in and slipped it into 
her hand. 

Overjoyed at the size of the dona- 
tion, Martha Berry fairly flitted to the 
street. There, in order to protect her- 
self from a driving wind which 
whistled its way up from the North 
River, she took refuge in a doorway. 
For the first time she thought of 
glancing at the check she still held in 
her hand. Unfolded in the gray light 
of winter, the figures fairly zoomed up 
at her. Instead of 50 dollars, the 
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check was made out for five hundred. 
The Sunshine Lady stood in the door- 
way and wept with joy. 

Within a week Miss Berry was ready 
to return to her school in Georgia. 
She had gathered one thousand dollars 
together in New York. Her school was 
safe for another year. What’s more, 
she now had enough money to en- 
large the student body to 18 boys and 
to hire two new teachers. 

In 1907 she received another do- 
nation which was to have a far reach- 
ing effect on the future of the Berry 
Schools, which now includes a Berry 
Model Practice School, a high school 
for boys, a high school for girls and an 
accredited college with more than 
700 students. 

Sunshine Lady Berry was speaking 
before a church gathering in a large 
city. A well-dressed man came up to 
her and said he would like to make a 
contribution to the school. When 
Miss Berry expressed her gratitude, 
the man laid a 10-cent piece in her 
hand. Graciously, she thanked him. 
“This contribution means just as 
much to us as any other,” she said. 

Back at school, a committee of boys 
decided how the dime was to be in- 
vested. Five cents would be spent for 
peanut seeds and five cents for water- 
melon seeds which would be planted 
on the school’s farm. The committee’s 
directive was followed, and within 
several years the peanut and water- 
melon plants returned more than a 
hundred dollars to the school. 

This story gained wide circulation 
throughout the country. One man 
who read of the 10-cent investment 
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which brought the school a hundred 
dollars was Henry Ford. The motor 
magnate was so impressed with the 
wisdom shown by the Berry School 
boys, he determined to investigate the 
school himself. 

Ford’s interest reached a profitable 
pitch for the schools. In January, 
1930, Martha Berry announced that 
he had donated a million dollars for 
the construction of new buildings on 
the Berry campus. The buildings, 
long since constructed, include a dor- 
mitory costing 200 thousand dollars, a 
dining hall and modern kitchen worth 
300 thousand dollars and a recitation 
building and recreation hall costing a 
half million. Another Ford building, 
a dormitory for the girls’ school, was 
added later at a cost of 200 thousand 
dollars. Thus, a 10-cent investment 
brought the Berry Schools a return of 
1,250,100 dollars. 


By 1907, tHe Berry School was 
firmly on its feet. But only the poor 
mountain boys were receiving their 
education there. When the girls of the 


mountain, their pigtails swinging 
from bowed heads, began drifting into 
the Berry School and demanding, 
‘Women folk want learnin’ same as 
men folk,’”? Martha was forced to act. 

President Theodore Roosevelt aided 
in the construction of the first girls’ 
dormitory, Sunshine Shanty, on the 
schools’ campus, making the school 
co-educational. Its growth was rapid 
from that day forward. - 

Each year over five thousand stu- 
dents clamor for admission to the 
schools, but only about 20 per cent are 
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chosen. The girls in the college wear 
pink gingham dresses, while the prep 
school girls wear blue. The boys and 
men wear overalls, for they do all the 
hard work. They operate the huge 
farm which supplies the schools with 
all its food and they care for the dairy 
and beef herd. The boys build the 
roads and work in the orchards, the 
poultry lots, the brick plant and the 
nurseries. They helped to construct 
avery building on the campus. 

At first Martha Berry would accept 
only children from Georgia into the 
school, but now candidates are 
selected from all 11 southern states. 
The one unwavering law is that which 
concerns the poverty of the pupils. 

Few women in the history of the 
nation have been honored as fre- 
quently as Miss Berry. She was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Pedagogy by the University of 
Georgia, voted the most distinguished 
citizen of the State of Georgia, re- 





Waterloos 


W YEARS AGO A MISSOURI RIVER steamboat became lodged on a 
Montana sand bar, and its engines were laboring to pull it off into 


ceived the Roosevelt Medal from the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association from 
the hands of President Coolidge and 
the Pictorial Review's annual award 
of five thousand dollars for the most 
distinguished contribution to Amer- 
ican life. Seven other honorary degrees 
were bestowed on her before her death 
in 1942, and during a trip abroad she 
had been received with high honor 
at the Court of St. James. 

Yet, until her dying day, the one 
honor she considered greatest was 
that bestowed by President Theodore 
Roosevelt. One day, while discussing 
the work of the Berry Schools with the 
President at the White House, a 
secretary entered the room to inform 
Roosevelt that a distinguished diplo- 
mat was awaiting an interview. 

Considerably annoyed, “T. R.” 
snapped back at the secretary, “Tell 
that diplomat to wait. I’m talking 
with Miss Berry here and she’s the 
real thing.” 


deep water. Just then a woodchopper came down to the stream and 


dipped out a bucket of water. 


From the stranded boat, the captain glared at him angrily and 
shouted over the din, “‘Hey, you! Put that back!’’ 


—JosEPpH Kinsey Howarp in Montana (Yale University Press) 
























@ A PROSPECTOR WORKING in the goldfields of British Guiana noticed 
that the contents of his precious whiskey bottle, while the same in 
quantity, were becoming inferior in quality. Suspecting what had 
happened, he called his boy. ‘“You, Kanaka, have drunk my whiskey 
and put dirty water into the bottle.” 

**That’s no true,” replied the boy indignantly. “‘Me go fetch clean 
—KRIsHNA SHRINIVASA 














water from cistern.” 
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NDRE MALRAUX, the author of that 
brilliant novel, Man’s Hope, 
told me this story in a little workmen’s 
rendezvous in Paris, in the shadow of 
ihe Sacré-Coeur. A flickering candle 
dripped a widening stain on the 
checkered tablecloth while he was 
talking, and an old man with a red 
beret was plucking the strings of a 
cuitar in the corner in a sad and 
aimless fashion. The discussion drifted 
back to the Paris Exposition of the 
last generation. It was at this Fair, 
said Malraux, that the world’s fastest 
scenic railway was constructed. The 
old fellow with the guitar, in fact, 
had helped build it. 
“And rode it, too?” I suggested. 
“No,” was the answer. “‘He never 
rode it. That is what I want to tell 
you about. The man who owned the 
concession had a mania for speed. He 
said this ride they were building for 
him had to be the fastest in the world. 
for a long time architects and en- 
gineers conferred on plans for a ride 
that would outspeed the wind. 
“Finally, the blueprints were com- 
pleted, with all the dips and curves 
and angles calculated to make the 
cars whiz around the course at a 
whirlwind pace. When the structure 
was still in a rude state, the new, shiny 
red cars were sent shooting along the 
tracks, equipped with instruments and 
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freighted with sand bags approxi- 
mating the weight of human cargoes. 

‘The last nail in the structure was 
driven home. In keeping with the 
custom in such cases, those who had 
built the racer were entitled to the 
first ride. There was a scramble for 
seats. Our friend wasn’t agile enough, 
and had to wait for the next trip. 
The car started on its dizzy ride, the 
men in it laughing and cheering. 

“He and the others who were left 
behind heard the car whirl around 
the curves and roar down the drops 
as they jostled one another to get 
near the head of the line for the next 
ride. Then it pulled into view and 
rolled to an automatic stop. But there 
was no answer to the eager questions. 
Not one of the passengers stirred. 

**T don’t know who rushed forward 
first. I know that the old fellow over 
there found himself shaking the shoul- 
ders of his closest friend. The others 
followed suit. One after another the 
heads ofthe passengers wobbled loosely 
on their chests—or back, too far back 
—or to one side or the other. Every 
neck had been broken—snapped like 
a glass stem—on those sharp curves, 
tested only with sand bags!” 

The old man sensed that we were 
talking about him. He smiled at us 
sadly—his fingers never stopping their 
aimless plucking of the strings. 
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Prescription for ailing Congressmen, by the Doc 
who knows them best—rest and relaxation and 
a great big dose of sympathy and encouragement 





Medicine Man of Capitol Mitt 


by Davip BRINKLEY 


URING PEACEFUL, unhurried ses- 
BD os the work of keeping more 
than 500 Congressional hearts, stom- 
achs and nervous systems in working 
order is difficult enough. But after 
four years in which Congress has had 
very little vacation, when debate on 
the war’s conduct draws nerves tight 
and threatens to stop stomachs from 
working and hearts from beating, 
George Wehnes Calver’s office on the 
ground floor of the national capitol 
is one of the busiest spots in Wash- 
ington—and that’s saying plenty. 

For example, take the events of a 
single week during the violent debate 
over food subsidies. Henry B. Steagall 
of Alabama had just made a fire- 
eating speech in the House while W. 
Warren Barbour of New Jersey en- 
gaged in hot debate in the Senate. 
Both men, who had apparently en- 
joyed normal health, suffered fatal 
heart attacks on the very same day. 


During the same week around two 
dozen legislators showed up in Cal- 
ver’s office suffering stomach pains, 
which he diagnosed as the ailment 
he’d treated time and time again dur- 
ing his 16 years as attending physician 
to Congress. It was indigestion, 
brought on by tense, strained nerves. 
His prescription was the same as 
always—rest and relaxation, both 
physical and mental. 

Only recently, Senator Frederick 
Van Nuys of Indiana, already one 
of Washington’s hardest working leg- 
islators, was given the additional job 
of investigating the liquor shortage. 
After a few weeks of this work burden, 
he also collapsed and died of a heart 
ailment. Calver will tell you without 
reservation that Van Nuys, had he 
remained in private life and avoided 
strenuous activity, would have lived 
longer. That holds true for most of 
the 13 other legislators who have 
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died in office since January, 1943. 

When Calver called this epidemic 
of heart and stomach ailments to the 
attention of Capitol Hill, he suggested 
that Congress slow down, take more 
frequent vacations and relax whenever 
possible. His suggestion brought vigor- 
ous reaction from the public. Bales 
of letters arrived—and all took issue 
with him. Servicemen, they pointed 
out, work in trenches and foxholes 
for as little as 50 dollars a month, 
while a Congressman begins work at 
noon and is paid 10-thousand a year. 

“That,” says Calver, pointing to 
one of the letters, “is the prime reason 
our legislators are in a constant state 
of nervous tension. A private busi- 
nessman has at most a few bosses to 
answer to. Folks don’t realize’that a 
Congressman has hundreds of thou- 
sands. He’s afraid to relax, afraid to 
take a vacation when he needs it for 
fear his voter-bosses will accuse him 
of lying down on the job. 

“It’s true that the House and Sen- 
ate open at noon. But it’s also true 
that every man on the hill has a lot 
of duties he can’t perform on the 
House or Senate floor. For one thing, 
he has reams of letters from his home 
state to answer, correspondence he 
can’t afford to neglect. 

“Then again, committee work— 
where the real work is done—usually 
starts before noon and continues long 
after the ordinary businessman’s day 
is done. In addition to which Con- 
gressmen are called upon constantly 
to run errands and perform favors 
for their constituents.” 

The work of a Congressman can’t 
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exactly be classified as a hazardous 
occupation. But a legislator who 
spends a day in a committee hearing 
matching wits with lobbyists, or who 
engages in $trenuous debate on acham- 
ber floor, has done more nerve-wrack- 
ing work than most men in private 
life. As a result, says Calver, heart 
and stomach trouble and all the ills 
brought on by overwrought nerves 
have become the “‘occupational dis- 
ease” of Capitol Hill. 

On almost any day while Congress 
is in session, you can sit in his ante- 
room and watch patients stream in 
and out, among them the Vice- 
President, Supreme Court Justices, 
Senators, Representatives and a few 
stenographers and clerks who work 
in the building. 

When your turn comes, you go 
into a half-dark office, sit in a big, 
black leather chair, and face the gray- 
ing, soft-spoken man who perhaps 
knows Congress more intimately than 
any other person. 


CALVER, A CAPTAIN in the Navy 
Medical Corps, has been assigned to 
the Capitol since 1928 and still claims 
that his is the most interesting job in 
all of Washington. 

On an ordinary day about 80 visi- 
tors—some sick, some not—will drop 
into his office. Those needing 
only a throat spray or minor care, 
are treated by C. L. Block, a 
lieutenant in the Navy and Calver’s 
assistant. Most, however, want to see 
Calver. They may seek relief from a 
head cold or just want to talk into a 
sympathetic and non-political ear. 
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During the first few months after 
an election, Calver engages in more 
of these heart-to-heart talks than at 
any other time. For ethical and politi- 
cal reasons he can’t report on them, 
but he does say that visitors run mostly 
to freshman legislators suffering from 
*“‘buck fever,” complicated by what 
he calls ‘‘a sense of frustration.”’ From 
a home town where they’ve probably 
been the number one citizen, they 
must suddenly adjust to being one 
politico among more than 500. And 
then in the capital a member of Con- 
gress doesn’t always find the consid- 
eration he might expect. 

Calver’s favorite anecdote concerns 
a new Representative who, on arriv- 
ing in Washington, had to wait 30 days 
while his predecessor vacated his space 
in the House Office Building. Nor 
could he locate a house, an apartment 
or even a hotel room to live in. Finally, 
as he stood disconsolately on a street 
corner, a stray dog took a bite out of 
his leg. ““How,”’ the young legislator 
asked himself, ‘“‘did that dog know I 
was a Congressman?” 

Even an older hand is sometimes 
upset by the abuse and criticism 
heaped on him by home state news- 
papers, political rivals and the public. 
Usually the criticism results directly 
from some political action he’s taken 
that the folks back home disapprove. 
The legislator, who has often based 
his decision on better information than 
that available to his critics, feels he’s 
been wronged and wants to talk to 
someone about it. 

Calver, following the policy of 
“Pills and politics don’t mix,” will 
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treat a head cold and listen to a tale ot 
woe, but he won’t put his eggs into 
any political basket. Small doses of the 
usual nostrums, blended skillfully with 
big doses of sympathy and encour- 
agement, comprise the therapy that 
has kept him in office for two ad- 
ministrations through a record turn- 
over in Congressional membership. 

His story and the story of his job 
begin at the same time, for he is 
Congress’ first and only physician. In 
1928 Representative Martin B. Mad- 
den of Illinois collapsed on the floor 
of the House with a heart attack. 
The two-hour delay incurred in find- 
ing a doctor so irritated Congress it 
called on the Navy to send over a 
medical man to minister to its ail- 
ments on a full-time basis. Calver 
was the man and he’s been minister- 
ing to Congress’ ailments ever since— 
but not on Navy say-so. For three 
years after his appointment, the Navy 
told him he was due for sea duty. 
Congress, having grown partial to his 
brand of pills and comfort, would not 
hear of it. Both houses passed a resolu- 
tion stipulating that he was not to be 
removed from office without Con- 
gressional consent. In the 13 years 
since, consent has never been given. 

Calver is a rarity in a town where 
nearly everyone is from somewhere 
else. Not only was he born in Wash- 
ington but he grew up near the shadow 
of the dome under which he now 
works. His boyhood home stood on 
the land now covered by the Library 
of Congress. He studied at George 
Washington University’s Medical 
School and ‘interned at its hospital. 
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Both his daughters are married 
to physicians. From his conversation, 
it’s hard to tell whether he’s prouder 
of them or his basement carpentry 
shop. He will, in fact, talk more freely 
about the furniture he builds than 
the inner workings of Congress. 

For his services, Calver receives only 
the Navy’s regular pay for his rank. 
Instead of fees, he collects auto- 
graphed pictures of his patients, and 
these profits of 16 years’ service line 
his office walls. Most are inscribed 
with short words of thanks. Typical 
are photographs of President Roose- 
velt and former Vice-President Gar- 
ner in informal poses. Garner wrote: 
“To Doc Calver—thanks for making 
me try to behave.” To Garner’s note, 
the President added: ““To Dr. Calver 
—Keep on Trying.” 

Calver recalls that he gave Garner 
the same advice he still gives all fresh- 
men on Capitol Hill—namely to live 
as calmly as possible, eat wisely, exer- 
cise regularly and relax at every op- 
portunity. He has developed that 
advice into what he calls “the Ten 
Commandments of Health,” rules 
which are printed on cards and dis- 
tributed to all newcomers. They have 
been revised only once since 1928. 
Suggestion two read: “Drink plenti- 
fully.” Calver has since gone through 
the stack of cards and with a fountain 
pen added the words ‘‘of water.” 

On his desk he has a wooden box 
bearing a row of small electric lights. 
For each patient who enters the outer 
office, Calver’s receptionist flips a 
switch, flashing a signal to his desk. 
This array of lights has come to be a 
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pretty reliable index to the state of 
affairs on the floors of Congress. When 
the debate grows hot and heavy, it 
won't be long until the outer office is 
full and all the tiny lights glowing. 
Calver tells you he long ago for- 
got that his patients include many 
of the nation’s most distinguished law- 
makers and jurists. ““They come in 
here as patients and they get the 
treatment they need. If they need a 
cussing out, they get that too.” 


IF CONGRESS were not made of the 
exceptionally strong stuff that it is, 
the effects of a strenuous, seldom inter- 
rupted four-year session would be 
even more serious. ‘“These men,” Cal- 
ver says, “have come up through the 
process of elimination. They have sur- 
vived one or many political campaigns 
and the weak have long since fallen 
aside. As a group, they’re physically 
stronger than probably any other 
group of the same average age.” 

It is difficult, however, to tell 
whether today’s lawmakers are in 
better or worse physical shape than 
their predecessors, for they are work- 
ing under unprecedented - strain. 
Calver doesn’t believe there are as 
many infectious diseases as there once 
were, but he can prove that cardio- 
vascular ailments—affecting the heart 
and blood vessels—are definitely on 
the increase. 

He estimates the Senators’ average 
age at about 65 and Representa- 
tives’ at about 58. Sixteen years of 
treating patients of the middle 
aged and elderly groups has taught 
Calver this: most illnesses commonly 
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associated with age can be delayed or 
avoided by moderate living, light 
eating and exercising sensibly. That 
program, he says, holds good not only 
for a Congressman but for any middle 
aged man or woman. 

Quite often Calver is called on to 
decide whether the various cranks and 
crackpots who turn up around Capitol 
Hill should be sent to the police 
station or mental hospitals. The boy 
who stood up in the House galery, 


given a psychiatric examination. 

When the bonus army marched on 
Washington, the police fired tear gas 
at the marchers. But by standing to 
the windward, they succeeded in 
gassing no one but themselves. It was 
Calver who treated them. 

Today at 56 he hopes to spend 
many more years at his office, chang- 
ing in the morning from his gold 
braided Navy blouse into a doctorish 
looking tweed coat; listening through- 


flourished a gun and demanded the out the day ta the complaints of the 
floor, was taken to him and promptly men who make the nation’s laws. 
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Hidden Fallacies 


O 


W THE QUAINT OLD CHARACTER, Grand Duke Carl Alexander of 
in t 


Weimar, once asked a girl at a Court ball how many brothers she had. 
“Three, Your Royal Highness,”’ was the reply. City 
Later in the evening, he put the same question to her brother, one den 
of his officers. ““Two,”’ was his answer. four 
Somewhat taken aback, the Grand Duke murmured, “That’s reatl 


strange, I asked your sister the same question a while ago and she A 
—KRISHNA SHRINIVASA 
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said. three.” 
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W@ Joe smirH AppLigs to Mr. White to become a law pupil, offering to 
pay him the customary fee as soon as he shall have won his 
first suit in law. To this Mr. White formally agrees and admits young 
Smith to the privileges of a student. But the time without his fees 
drags out so long that Lawyer White tires of waiting and determines The 
to sue his pupil for the amount. buil 
He reasons in this manner: If I gain this case, Smith will be com- ister 
pelled to pay me by the decision of the court; if I lose it, he will have T 
to pay me by the condition of our contract, for he will have won his wats 
first lawsuit. hae 
But Smith is not alarmed when he learns his teacher’s intention 
because of his reasoning which is: Mex 
If I succeed, and the award of the court is in my favor, of course 
I shall not have to pay the money; if the court decides against me, place 
I shall not have to pay it, according to the terms of our contract, — 
as I shall not yet have gairied my first suit in law. —E. WinsLow Mex 
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Padilla, Mexican Foreign Minister, sparked 
most of Latin America into the Allied camp. 
His anti-Azis deeds make him a Nazi target 


Mexico’s Minuteman 


by JANE AND Wooprow WIrsIG 


NA HOT June day last yeara 
large crowd of students gathered 

in the northeast section of Mexico 
City like rain clouds blown up sud- 


denly on a summer sky. There were 
four hundred of them, and they were 
restless, talkative, belligerent. 

A few boys began shouting Axis 
slogans. Others grabbed gringos’ 
cameras. One roughed a customer in 
Sanborn’s American restaurant. Fi- 
nally one grabbed a car and led a 
motorized column up Avenida Juarez. 
Their objective was the government 
building which houses Foreign Min- 
ister Ezequiel Padilla and his staff. 

There they denounced Padilla for 
not making stronger protests over the 
Los Angeles zoot suit disorders. 
Mexico’s honor, they cried, must be 
avenged, and the gringo put in his 
place. Then they went home. 

“The whole thing,” said most 
Mexicans, ‘‘was engineered by Axis 
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agents.” American correspondents in 
Mexico called it one more enemy 
attempt to discredit Padilla. 

The Axis has good reason to hate 
Ezequiel Padilla, for he is one of our 
two or three best friends in Latin 
America. When he became President 
Avila Camacho’s Foreign Minister 
three years ago his first act was to 
declare war on Mexican Fascists. It 
was Padilla who mounted the speaker’s 
platform at the 1942 Rio conference 
of American foreign ministers and 
sparked most of Latin America into 
the Allied camp. He was among the 
first top American officials to con- 
demn Nazi barbarity. In the face of 
Hitler’s threat to bring post-war pen- 
alties down on Mexico’s head, Padilla 
abided by the United States’ black list 
of Axis firms. Because of these and 
many other anti-Axis deeds, Padilla 
today finds himself the center of a 
deadly tug-of-war between Fascism 
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and Democracy in this hemisphere. 

His greatest victory over the Axis to 
date probably came at the crucial Rio 
conference. Padilla is a_ brilliant 
orator, and the full blast of his 
eloquence pulled many Latin Amer- 
ican countries off. the fence and into 
the Allied camp. He razzed Argen- 
tina’s hedging as “‘grammar-dram- 
mer” and Argentine Foreign Minister 
Ruiz Guinazu as a ‘“‘comma-hunter.” 
He ended up with the keys to every 
night club and salon in Rio, and the 
spiritual leadership of pro-Allied 
Latin America. 

Shortly thereafter, Padilla visited 
the United States. In Washington he 
signed the second half of the Good 
Neighbor agreement, helped blue- 
print details of U. S.-Mexican co- 
operation in the war, charted out 
trade and priorities plans. They say 
that Vice-President Henry Wallace 
tested his Spanish on Padilla. British 
Ambassador Halifax and Padilla hit 
it off so well that they swapped auto- 
graphed photos. 

Meanwhile, Axis agents were hard 
at work in Mexico. They circulated 
reports that Padilla was trying to out- 
shine President Camacho. A pam- 
phleteer by the name of Adolfo Leon 
Ossorio published a booklet about 
Padilla called ‘‘The Prophet Eze- 
quiel,”” which contained a personal 
attack on the foreign minister and by 
implication condemned his ideals and 
policies. Padilla heard of the enemy 
attacks while he was touring U. S. 
war factories. He cut short his visit 
and returned to Mexico to fight it out. 
With the cooperation of President 
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Camacho, who invited Padilla to 
appear at several public functions 
with him, that particular Axis broad- 
side was turned aside. 

But the Axis has succeeded in divid- 
ing Mexicans and turning part of 
them against their foreign minister. 
Housewives repeat the -Axis saying 
that ‘“‘Padilla is a public address sys- 
tem for Washington.’ And Mexican 
students often remark that “Padilla 
shaves too close to the United States.” 
Mexican aristocrats, whose power and 
wealth disappeared in the revolution, 
condemn Padilla as “‘undemocratic,” 
while hundreds of thousands of less 
moneyed Mexicans consider him a 
symbol of the free education and 
decent wages they are now receiving 
for the first time. As forthe attitude of 
foreign diplomats and correspondents 
in Mexico—that can be summed up 
in Frank Gervasi’s comment at the 
Rio conference that “Padilla is the 
kind of man about whom you say and 
think things usually said and thought 
after a man is dead.” 

Padilla’s life follows the old formula 
of rags-to-riches through politics—a 
pattern especially familiar to Mexi- 
cans. He was born in 1890 of Indian 
parents in the little town of Coyuca de 
Catalan in the state of Guerrero. 
Though his father was a lawyer, he 
was following the profession in a dis- 
trict where no one had the price of 
legal advice, so the Padillas were poor. 
When Ezequiel was six years old his 
father died, and his mother began 
teaching school. Teaching wasn’t a 
paying proposition either. From this 
lean childhood Padilla gained a burn- 
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ing social conscience, a thirst for 
knowledge, and vivid memories of 
what it’s like to go hungry. 

From the village school Padilla 
moved on (via a state scholarship) to 
the normal school at Chilpancingo, 
capital of Guerrero, and from there 
(still through scholarships) to the law 
school of the University of Mexico. 
Still another scholarship, this time 
from the Mexican government, sent 
him to the Sorbonne in Paris. After 
two years there, he came home with a 
degree in constitutional law and an 
almost flawless command of the 
French language. 

Padilla’s first act when he returned 
to Mexico in 1914 was to join the 
revolutionaries who had overthrown 
the 30-year dictatorship of José 
Porfirio Diaz. He fought with the 


Indian Zapata, and with Pancho 
Villa, whom Padilla calls “The Attila 
of the Mexican Revolution.” They 
say it was strange to see Padilla riding 
alongside the rough Villista guerrillas 
dressed in city clothes and a stiff collar. 


Actually, Padilla is one of the 
country’s best pistol shots and though 
he was never wounded in the revolu- 
tion, he often fought at the front. 

When Villa was defeated two years 
later Padilla fled, first to Cuba, then 
to New York City. In New York he 
went without food to study interna- 
tional law at Columbia University. 
Only after a month of near-starvation 
did he get a job—and regular meals. 

For 32 years Padilla merely pre- 
pared for his real career. Then, in 
1922, he entered politics. He started 
as deputy from his home state of 
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Guerrero. He was a Congressman 
twice. In quick succession he became 
attorney general of the Republic, 
secretary of education, minister to 
Hungary and to Italy. He served two 
terms as federal senator. If there is any 
enigma about Padilla, it is that he has 
served every Mexican regime from the 
dictatorial Calles administration to 
the liberal Cardenas government. 

To a great extent, oratory made 
Padilla’s reputation. Today Lombardo 
Toledano is the only other man in 
Mexico who can hold a candle to him. 
Padilla can be persuasive, dexterous, 
ecstatic. In both talking and writing 
he is obviously pleased with the busi- 
ness of putting words together. His 
dictaphone is a favorite toy. 

Like all top politicians, Padilla is a 
wealthy man. But unlike many, he 
finds time for ease and good living. 
He likes Mexican folk songs, Bee- 
thoven, Bach, and Brahms. He has 
five children, two of them still at 
home. He waltzes, tangos, and con- 
siders learning the samba one of his 
major conquests at the Rio confer- 
ence in Brazil. He likes to smoke long 
cheroots and play golf. If his score is 
good (it’s usually in the low 80’s) he 
worries for fear he is spending too 
much time on the game. If it’s bad, he 
worries about his form. 


PADILLA BELIEVES the United States 
has come as close to achieving true 
democracy as any nation has thus far, 
but he is no sentimentalist and often 
points out the ways in which our 
actions fall lower than our high- 
sounding talk. For example, he re- 
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fused to send Mexican labor into 
Texas last summer until discrimina- 
tion against Mexicans came to an end. 
Most top Latin American leaders be- 
lieve all western nations should co- 
operate in wartime, but Padilla is 
almost alone in feeling that the 
foundations for a post-war union of 
the Americas must be laid now. 
There is nothing altruistic about 
Pan-Americanism, he points out. It’s 
a “realization that the objectives of 
imperialism and conquest, which 
were to assure markets and raw mate- 
rials, can be achieved more profitably 
and safely through cooperation.” 
Padilla frankly outlines his atti- 
tude toward the peace. He believes: 


1. That international law should 
be backed up with force. 


2. That there must be democracy 
in economics, as weil as in politics. 

3. That members of the new uni- 
versal league of nations must be will- 
ing to give up part of their national 
sovereignty for the good of the 
whole. 

4. That-the State must take over 
the just distribution of wealth. Pro- 
duction and circulation of wealth 
should be in private hands, subject 
only to general control required for 
social welfare. In short, the State 
should step in only if private enter- 
prise falls down. 


Most of all, Padilla believes ‘‘in the 
new right of every human being to 
live a decent life even without work if 
he is unable to find it.” 

Axis propaganda — or any other 
kind of propaganda—will have a hard 
time silencing such a man. 


All’s Not Soe Fair... 


@ WoopeN BULLETs, shaped to have a high striking power within a 
limited range, have been used by Japanese troops, infiltrating behind 
U. S. lines, to fire at the backs of American soldiers without carrying 
far enough to injure the Jap unit under attack. —Tom GooTéEe 


W Nazi FIGHTER PLANES are now equipped with a device which re- 
leases long plumes of black smoke, giving the impression that they 
have been hit and are out of action. Knowing this, United Nations’ 
gunners watch for flames before ceasing fire. 


@ ANOTHER ENEMY RUSE is the use of sodium flares of blinding intensity 
which are discharged by night-flying Nazi bombers when they dis- 
cover fighter planes on their trail. But American airmen have learned 
to duck into the cockpit until the flare has passed and thus protect 
their night vision. 


@ DETACHED FROM HIS SQUADRON, an American fighter pilot spotted 
what seemed to be a dogfight several thousand feet aloft. He climbed 
up to help his buddy only to find the “‘dogfight’’ was just a sham battle 
by two Zero pilots who hoped to nab a Yank—and almost did. 
—Sicmunp SAMETH 
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3 Game of Closeups 


ee H™: FUN IN A VISUAL TEST. Below are six pictures of familiar 
objects. The trick: to identify each. The hitch: each is enlarged 


~~~ almost beyond the point of recognition. How many can you spot? 
\2S> Don’t give up too quickly (but you'll find the answers on page 149), 
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Homonyms 


moles ARE worpDs which are pronounced exactly alike, but which 
differ in meaning and, practically always, in spelling. In this quiz they 
all differ in spelling. “Bad” and “‘bade” are homonyms. You are given 50 short 
definitions of common words. Determine the word defined, then supply homo- 
nym. Part I requires one homonym; Part II, two homonyms. 

Answers are on page 149. Scoring yourself two points for each complete 
and correct answer, you’re doing well if your total score reaches 80 or above. 


Part I. Find the word defined below, and 
supply one homonym: 

. Opposite of “‘good” 

. What a watch tells 

. Daring, courageous 

. The embryo of a future plant 

. A company of singers 

. To mount, to ascend 

. A form of poetry 

. The center of an apple 

. To congeal; harden into ice 

. The rank below brigadier general 

. To demand payment of debt 

. One who tells lies 

. Prudent, cautious 

. A person who lacks courage 

. The forehead (plural) 

. A weapon for shooting arrows 

. A poet 

. To agree to 

. The whole bone of the head 

. To fling, as a baseball 

. A shallow dish 

. What you put on a “hot dog” 

. A labyrinth 

. Two pints (plural) 

. A single sheet of a book 
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Part II. Find the word defined below, and 
supply two homonyms: 
26. The 100th part of a dollar 
27. That which we breathe 
28. To express approbation of; laud 
29. An animal hole in the ground 
30. To burn down to the ground 

. The organ of sight or vision 
32. To quote, as from a book 

. The female of the sheep (plural) 
34. The first tone of the diatonic scale 
35. A sailing to and fro, as for pleasure 
36. The opposite of “old” 
37. A flexible rubber pipe for water 
38. Two of a kind 
39. The olfactory organ of vertebrates 
40. To pretend, imagine 
41. Drops of water from the clouds 
42. Struck with a quick, sharp blow 
43. A familiar type of weevil 
44. One and one 
45. Felt sorrow and regret, repented 
46. A solemn ceremony 
47. To purchase 
48. To scatter seed on the earth 
49. Propelled with oars 
50. To assemble, congregate 








Start to Finish 


OW ARE YOU at getting started? And once started, how are you at finishing? Pp... 
This quiz may tell you, for it involves first things, middle things and last stic 
things. Fill in the missing word in each question. Count two for each correct; able t 
70 or better is good, 90 and over is excellent. thoug] 
You will find the answers on page 150. going 
and ir 
A. Fill in the 15 missing “first” words 10. The butcher, 
candlestick maker 1. Wh 
to toe 11. Hart, , and Marx that e: 
to stern 12. Blondes, , redheads a sout 
to end 13. Breakfast, , dinner 
to grave 14, Small, 2. If a 
to epilogue y on pa 
to exit 16. Morning, place, 
to finish aT, te; «-. _ BB betwe 
First man 18 : or bet 
First murderer .. 19. Roosevelt, 
First U. S. President 20 fays ; 5. “Ti 
First Roman Emperor wise h 
First New World Fill in the 15 missing “last”? words “and 
Discoverer . Equator to many 
First Ladv . Birth to having 


First holiday of year . Dawn to made 
ing its 


Q 





Fill in the 20 missing ‘“‘middle’”’ words 
4,As 


, Southeast is Wri 
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. Last year 

. Last meal course 
Tinker, Z 10. Last natural teeth 
Wine, 11. Last names of people 
Top hat, ils 12. Last baseball strike 
Rear Admiral, 13. Last volume 

Admiral 14. Last freight train car 
Introvert, 15. Last play practice 
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_— TO COGITATE —but in the gay manner. We give you the ultimate in 
sticklers. These are tough but really fun. We think you’re good if you are 
able to answer just three of them correctly, but we’ll guarantee that even 
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though you find you must look up the answer to every one of them, you’re stil] 
going to enjoy it. These are dandy puzzles with which to amuse your friends 
and irk your enemies. The answers are on page 150. 












|. Where would you build a house so 5. See if you can put down eight 9s 
that each of the windows would have — to make 100. 






a southern exposure? How many numbers are there from 
1 to 10? 
2. If a person reading a book stopped How many times can you subtract 





on page 14 and wanted to mark his 19 from 1,000,000? 

place, would he put the bookmark 

between between pages 13 and 14 _ 6. This statement contains about 13 
or between 14 and 15? words. Let’s see you solve it. 













3. “The following has puzzled many 
wise heads in its time,” says George, 
“and doubtless will do the same for £q—~TW-H A Eg ......... 
many more.” How can a window, 
having a height equal to its width, be 7 With three straight lines chang 
made twice as large without increas- 


ing its width or height? 











this into a word: 
4. A statement containing five words 


is written this way. Try to read it. 8, Can youread the following address? 


















F STANDING HILI. 
miss JOHN 
MASS. 






9. Here is another sentence to read: 










STAND TAKE TO TAKING 
I YOU THROW MY 


AO Amz a 
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O BECOME FAMOUS, you must do something—something good or bad, but 
not indifferent. If you don’t believe it, take a gander at these 50 questions. 
The answers to them are names that are widespread, familiar to all of us. Each 
of these renowned figures or groups, real or fictitious, in covering himself 
with glory or the reverse, performed as specified herein. It is up to you to 
name every one. It is only fair to warn you in advance we have not in every 
case chosen the most significant act of the famous figure concerned. 


If you guess 25 of them correctly, your score is 50 and that’s a fair one, 


A score of 70 is good and anything over 80 is excellent. 


You will find the answers on page 


OM ONAN SP WND 


. Crossed the Rubicon 

. Surrendered to Grant 

. Cleaned the Augean Stables 

. Smothered Desdemona 

. First gazed on the Pacific 

. Painted the Mona Lisa 

. Created Sherlock Holmes 

. Conquered the world at 30 

. Slept 20 years 

. Framed the Declaration of In- 


dependence 


. Committed the first fratricide 

. Lured the children of Hamelin 
. Invented dynamite 

. Wrote Leaves of Grass 

. Discovered the spring at Lourdes 
. Defeated Napoleon at Waterloo 

. Married Ann Boleyn and five 


others 


. Devised pasteurization 
. Defeated Gen. George B. Mc- 


Clellan for the Presidency 


. Saved the life of little Eva 
. Called for his Fiddlers Three 
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22. 
23. 


24. 
25. 


26. 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 


33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


Fought the Battle of Jericho 
Rode into the “‘valley of Death” 
at Balaklava 

Composed Swanee River 
Recorded Samuel Johnson’s 
epigrams 

Collaborated with Sir Arthur 
Sullivan 

Signed himself Mark Twain 
Invented the telephone 

Was the hero of Trafalgar 
Made weapon of ass’s jawbone 
Skippered the “Half Moon” 
Nominated Al Smith for 
Presidency 

Founded Christian Science 
Killed Cock Robin 
Conquered England 

Threw an inkwell at the Devil 
Composed The Stars and Stripes 
Forever 


the 


. Murdered King Duncan of 


Scotland 


. Searched for the Golden Fleece 
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0. Called himself Buffalo Bill . Remained a little boy forever 
. Conquered Mexico . Debated against Lincoln 
. Conquered Peru . Drew up the “Fourteen Points” 
. Exclaimed ‘“‘Eureka!”’ in his tub . Stole from the rich and gave to 
. Pawned her crown jewels to the poor 
finance an expedition . Wrote the second book of the 
. Pulled a sword out of a rock Gospel 
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Cheeker Brainteasers 


HECKER FIENDS, take joyful heed. Here are four opportunities to prove your 
skill at the game. The four setups below await your strategic moves. Play 
both sets of checkers, giving White the first move up the board in each case. 
White wins every game with just three moves. When you have finished, 
check your results with those on page 150. 
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3. The Master Stroke 4. The Oid Hickory 
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Algiers—(by cable to Coronet) 

HE WAS MY FIRST LOVE, and though 
S she is old now and forgotten by 
most, I will not hear her ill bespoke. 
Beautiful, ugly, kind, cruel—like most 
females—her memory will comfort my 
old age. 

Many another man feels the same 
way. We loved her and cursed her, 
she caressed and abused us, but we 
who knew her will remember the 
fertile, sterile, baking, freezing, arid, 
flooded Western Desert. 

You know what deserts are like. 
They are vast, dreary expanses of 
sand that never grows cold—places 
where life is extinct, where no living 
thing can survive. 

There was a captain of the Gren- 
adier Guards. The Grenadiers are tal] 
men with martial mustaches. They 
look like men who know their way 
around. The one I knew was Gren- 
adiers to the eyeballs, and I ap- 
proached him with the deference due 
a man of pedigree. I was new then. 

It was my duty to go to the desert 
and I dreaded it. I knew how men 
had died of thirst there and left 
their bones bleaching in the sun. 

“Captain,” I said, “what is the 
desert like?”’ 

The mustache twitched and the 
captain stared down at his desk. I 
knew he was thinking of things better 
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forgotten. { knew he felt sorry for 
me, going into that merciless hell. 

“Well,” he stammered, “‘it’s—er— 
it’s frightfully untidy.” 

To get to the desert in those days, 
you piled your bedding roll into the 
back of a truck and sat on it while the 
truck took you out the Mena Road, 
skillfully avoiding the camels with 
bundles of roses on their humps. You 
went over the bridge and saw the 
feluccas in the Nile. You passed the 
pyramids, which suddenly disap- 
peared behind a sand ridge, and you 
turned into the long straight maca- 
dam road toward Alexandria. 

You would stop in Alexandria for 
beer at the Cecil and lunch at the 
long bar, and then you would set out 
on the real journey. Past Mex, where 
Cleopatra spent her summers, past 
the strangely pink salt marshes, past 
fig groves and clumps of palms, and 
then straighten out into the stretch. 

It was bumpy. I am told that the 
contractor who built that road is 
still in jail. Drivers called it the 
“Humpty Dumpty.” We rode for 
hours until we came, just too late for 
dinner, to the transit camp at Bagush. 
Bagush was just a place name for the 
maps—a camp at the edge of the sea 

We went into the mess tent and met 
Squadron Leader Derek Adkins who 
ran the place. Four people still sat 
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about the table, but dinner was ob- 
viously over. Mr. Adkins apologized 
for having to give us potluck, and 
produced a delicious dinner. 

Don’t ask me where he got it. We 
just accepted Adkins as the best pro- 
vider this side of paradise. After 
dinner, he asked our preference in 
liqueurs—benedictine, cointreau, 
brandy, even créme de menthe. There 
also was an adequate supply of Scotch. 
Frightfully untidy indeed! 

All these goodies cost a nominal 
sum, and after dinner you got that 
back and more because Derek always 
insisted on playing poker and he 
clung to a vague tenet that three 
cards of the same color made a win- 
ning hand. It was a shame to clean 
him out after such hospitality. 


But in the morning you left all that 
behind and pursued Humpty Dumpty 
to the beginning of No Man’s Land 
where a sign read simply “Whoa.” 

There were hot, dry days, pestifer- 
ous with flies, soft evenings aloud 
with mosquitoes, cold nights com- 
plete with stars, moon and bombers. 
There were patches painted with 
wind flowers—lilies and beds of 
asphodel. There was the blue sea. 
And there was work to do. 

Today I talked to a man who was 
there with me and who has since 
spent months in, Italy. “It was no 
fun,” he said, speaking of Italy. “It 
was not like the old days.” 

And we both felt as though we were 
sitting on the porch of the old soldiers’ 


home. —CHESTER MorRISON 


Game Book Answers 


To *“*Game of Closeups’ 


(See Pages 142-147) 


1.watchworks, 2. nail file, 3. pinsin paper,4. head ofa fly,5. silkstocking, 6. stalks of wheat 


Part I 
. bad; bade 
. time; thyme 
bold; bowled 
. seed; cede 
5. choir; quire 
. climb; clime 
. ode: owed 
3. core; corps 
. freeze; frieze 
. colonel; kernel 
. dun; done 
liar; lyre 
3. discreet; discrete 
. coward; cowered 
brows; browse 
9. bow; beau 
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17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
2k 
22. 
23 

24. 
20% 


To *“*“Homonyms”’ 


bard; barred 
assent; ascent 
skull; scull 

throw; throe 
plate; plait 
mustard; mustered 
maze; maize 
quarts; quartz 
leaf; lief 


Part Il 


26. 
Ar. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
Jt 
32: 
33. 


cent; sent, scent 

air; ere, heir, e’re 
praise; prays, preys 
burrow; borough, burro 
raze; rays, raise 

eye; I, aye 

cite; site, sight 

ewes; use, yews 


. do; doe, dough 
. cruise; crews, cruse 
. new; knew, gnu 
. hose; hoes, hose 
. pair; pare, pear 
. nose; noes, knows 
. feign; fain, fane 
. rain; rein, reign 
. Tapped; rapt, wrapped 
. boll; bowl, bole 
. two; to, too 
. rued; rude, rood 
46. rite; right, write, wright 
. buy; by, bye 
. SOW; Sew, SO 
. rowed; rode, road 
- Meet; meat, mete 
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Te “Start te Finish*’ 


A . East 

Head . better 

Stem .re 

Beginning . Evers 

Cradle . women 

- Prologue . white tie 

. Entrance . Vice Admiral 

. Start . ambivert 

. Adam 10. the baker 

. Cain 11. Schaffner 

. Washington 12. brunettes 

Caesar 13. lunch 10. 
. Columbus 14. medium ¥4. 
. Eleanor Roosevelt 15. Dick 42: 


ian a ™ 
YP ONE SOVCONAMNAWN os 


. New Year’s 16. noon pi a 
Day 17. two 14. 
place 18. months 15. 


B1. 
Te “Puzzle Parade’ 


1. At the North Pole. 

2. Between pages 14 and 15, as they 
are separate pages; T3 and 14 are op- 
posite sides of the same sheet of paper. 
3. The window is diamond-shaped. By 
changing it to a square, the window 
becomes twice as large without increas- 
ing its height or width. 


5. 99 999/999. Nine. Divide 19 into a 
million and you’ll find out. 


6. A little darky (dark e) in bed with 
nothing over him and a blanket (blank- 


et) under him. 
8. John Underhill 


7. adapt Andover, Mass. 





9. I understand you undertake to over- 
throw my undertaking. 


Te “Whodunit’’ 


. Caesar 18. Pasteur 34. The Sparrow 
Lee 19. Lincoln 35. William 

. Hercules 20. Uncle Tom 36. Luther 

. Othello 21. King Cole aT. 

Balboa 22. Joshua 38. 


. Da Vinci 23. The Light Brigad 39.4 
: Doyle of tr allaaaaas 40. William Cody 


. Alexander 25. somes 41. Cortez 


: . . Boswell ‘ 
. Rip Van Winkle ms 42. Pizarro 
26. Gilbert 43. Archimedes 


— 27. Samuel Clemens 44. leabella 

2. Pied Piper 28. Bell 45. King Arthur 
. Nobel 29. Nelson 46. Peter Pan 
. Whitman 30. Samson 47. Douglas 
. Bernadette 31. Hudson 48. Woodrow Wilson 
. Wellington 32. F. D. Roosevelt 49. Robin Hood 
. Henry VIII 33. Mary Baker Eddy 50. Mark 


Te “Checker Brainteasers” 


1. The Merry-Go-Round: White moves from 31 to 27. Black jumps from 24 to 31. 
White then gets a King by moving 5 to 1, and when the Black King jumps out 
from 31 to 22, the White King jumps the entire seven Black men. 

2. The Life Saver: White moves from 14 to 10. Black jumps from 5 to 14. White 
then plays 6 to 1, and after Black jumps from 15 to 6, the White King on square 1 
jumps to win. 

3. The Master Stroke: White moves trom 18 to 15. Black jumps from 11 to 18. 
White then moves-his King from 1 to 5, and after Black jumps from 2 to 11, White 
jumps nine Black checkers and wins the game. 

4. The Old Hickory: White moves from 20 to 16. Black jumps from 12 to 19. White 
moves 11 to 7 and after Black jumps 3 to 10, White sweeps all the Black checkers | 
from the board. j 


4. A little misunderstanding between 


friends. 
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The Portrait or the Penalty 


by JoeEL TownsLEy ROGERS 


HE SQUAD OF Russians was coming 
yen the village street in the morn- 
ing light, moving from house to house 
with slow, inexorable thoroughness. 
Carrying tommy guns and hand 
grenades, the men had piled out of 
their truck an hour ago and started 
at once to search the block. 

In her comfortable little home, with 
potted geraniums and lace curtains 
at the windows, Frau Brunhilde 
Scharfrichter ran up the stairs and 
down again—from the kitchen to the 
parlor, and from the front windows 
to the back—like a chicken with its 
head cut off. 

At 42, she was hardly a chicken, 
nor had her head been cut off as yet. 
But dread anticipation had approxi- 
mately the same effect on her nervous 
system. For she 
danger of facing a curt blast of rifle 


was in imminent 


fire in the next 15 minutes. 
“Oh, oh,” she wept softly, wringing 
her hands as she shuffled frantically 
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about in her worn bedroom slippers. 
“Ach, Mein Gott! The bloody bar- 
What Ach, 
wie schrecklich!” 

Trembling before the front window, 
she could see the grim-faced Mus- 
covite soldiers in their soft high boots 
and peaked caps. There were 12 or 15 
of them—big, shaven-skulled men. 
An officer with a heavy black beard 
seemed to be in command. As the 
squad moved up the block, their 
truck, mounted with a heavy machine 
gun, kept pace along the curb. 

They had come out of the Schmid 
house now and were approaching Frau 
Oberst Keingehirn’s, right next door. 
Abruptly they whanged the rever- 
berant Keingehirn bell. 

** Ach, 
groaned __ Brunhilde. 


barians! horribleness! 


poor Frau Keingehirn!” 


Panting, she 
turned crazily from the window and 
ran back towards an oil painting 
which hung in an ornate gold frame 


over her cluttered mantelpiece. With 
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a sob strangling in her throat, she 
stared up at it. ; 

The painting was an idealized por- 
trait of a misty-eyed young girl clad 
in a white dress tied with a blue sash. 
She was seated in a Chinese garden 
chair with a gray kitten on her lap. 
In the background were tall, blue- 
spiked larkspur and pink hollyhocks. 

The girl’s ethereal face was pen- 
sive. One hand rested lightly on the 
kitten’s fluffy fur. There was a smil- 
ing look about her tender mouth as 
if some vision had just come to her 
mind and caused her to pause in 
motionless reflection. It was as if the 
shadow of some previous gesture 
might be glimpsed if one should turn 
away and then suddenly look back 
again. But for the moment she was 
caught in an absorbing young dream. 

Gazing up at the picture with her 
distraught blue eyes, Frau Schar- 
frichter whimpered: 

“T can’t! I can’t! You are me! You 
are Brunhilde Katzlegraebble! You 
are me when I was 15, sitting with 
my gray kitten in the garden behind 
papa’s store. Ach, wie lieblich! I can’t 
let the barbarian swine have you!” 

From somewhere over on the next 
street, where other squads were mak- 
ing their search, she heard a shrill and 
piercing scream. Oh, terrible! It was 
poor old General Schimpfschatz; she 
recognized his falsetto screech. He 
had been commander of an occupy- 
ing brigade in Kiev back in ’42. Now 
they had got him. 

There followed an abrupt racket of 
machine-gun fire. Frau Scharfrichter 
clutched the edge of the tassel-fringed 
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mantel for support, remembering in- 
opportunely the pickled herring she 
had eaten for breakfast. 

When her strength returned, she 
reached up and grasped the curlicued 
sides of the heavy frame. She must 
pull it down. She still had time. While 
they were searching Frau Keinge- 
hirn’s, she must rip out the canvas 
and burn it. 

Suddenly she loosened her clutch. 
She couldn’t destroy it. She would be 
destroying herself. “Oh, oh!” she 
sobbed, turning back to the window, 
her face white as lard. Her frenzied 
mind retraced the weeks just past. 


THE INSTRUCTIONS had been specific. 
For three months they had been pub- 
lished daily in every newspaper—a 
black-typed box on the front page. 
They had been broadcast from every 
German radio station. And placards 
had been posted on all the public 
bulletin boards. 

Each inhabitant of the former 
German Reich, the warnings read, 
whether soldier or non-combatant, 
government official or private citizen, 
must surrender any loot which had 
been stolen from any of the one-time 
occupied countries. A central depot, 
staffed by American civilian clerks, 
had been established in each town for 
the reception of such property. No 
questions would be asked. 

There had been three months in 
which to make a voluntary surrender. 
At the expiration of that time, a house 
to house search would be conducted. 
Anyone then found in possession of 
looted goods would be subject to im- 
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mediate punishment—execution on 
the spot if the hoarding so warranted. 

The 90 days had elapsed. The day 
of judgment was here. 

And it was terrible. It was even 
worse for Frau Scharfrichter than for 
Frau Colonel Keingehirn. Though 
Colonel Keingehirn had been of high 
rank, he had been by nature an im- 
provident and thriftless man. As a 
consequence, he had hardly bothered 
to send home anything at all. All Frau 
Keingehirn had gotten out of it was 
her Polish grand piano, her old Dutch 
glass, her Aubusson rug from Paris, 
some champagne, hams and butter, 
consumed months ago, and her silk 
underwear, long since worn to shreds. 

Frau Scharfrichter’s Otto, how- 
ever, had been both more devoted and 
more acquisitive. Although only a cap- 
tain, he had lived longer than Colonel 
Keingehirn and had seen service in 
many more conquered countries. 

Captain Scharfrichter had also been 
fortunate enough to be amember of the 
executioners’ corps of the Elite black 
troops. The nature of his military 
duties had caused him to be moved in 
after each successive conquest before 
the cream of the loot had even been 
touched. When the fighting troops 
had advanced to engage in further 
battles, he and his corps had stayed 
on to organize the population, with 
time and opportunity to ferret out 
all the valuables at first overlooked. 

Just three months ago his devoted 
wife had possessed a wealth of lovely 
things. Her house had been so packed 
with furniture she could scarcely move 
around. There was not a room with 
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rugs less than two deep on its floors. 
Her cellar had been filled to bursting 
with canned goods and liquors, cheeses, 
homemade preserves, piles ofsprouting 
potatoes and moldering hams. How 
often she had run her hands through 
the bushel of rings and assorted 
watches which dear Otto had sent 
from time to time. Oh, it was unen- 
durable to have to give them up. 

The first week after the devastating 
order, she had hired a drayman and 
had taken down to the receiving depot 
three davenports, seven morris chairs, 
four firescreens and a complete set of 
leather-bound medical books printed 
in Polish. She had gestured sadly to 
the young clerk at the desk that they 
weren’t really stolen goods. They were 
second-hand pieces which she had 
picked up, but because there might 
be some question as to their origin, 
she had thought it best to strip her- 
self bare. To which the young Amer- 
ican had replied sympathetically that 
such privation was not expected. 

She had waddled away in a glow 
of self-righteousness. In the great sac- 
rifice demanded of her people, she 
had done her share. 

But as the warnings continued over 
the radio, and new and urgent notices 
were posted on billboards and fences, 
she had grown more alarmed. The 
next week she turned in two more 
davenports. Reluctantly she included 
her set of gold-trimmed china from 
Prague, the solid silver tea service 
from Rotterdafn and the beautiful 
wool blankets from the hospital in 
Luxembourg. Even now it turned her 
ill to think about their being gone. 
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Yet her feeling of fright had in- 
creased as the number of days had 
shortened ominously. Only seven days 
more, fellow citizens, blared the radio 
announcers. Only seven more days 
proclaimed the newspaper warnings 
and placards. Tell your friends who 
are deaf and blind. Only six days 
more, only five days—four days. And 
Brunhilde Scharfrichter had taken 
down all her fur coats, her silver and 
her treasured peacock fan marked 
“Souvenir of India.” She had re- 
turned home still in a state of terror 
and had gone back with all her watches 
and rings, even those pulled from 
her own fat fingers. 

She had surrendered everything. 
Well, almost everything. There had 
been the carved Javanese teakwood 
cabinets from the Netherlands. She 
had taken an ax and split them into 
kindling. There had been the 12 Louis 
Quinze chairs from France and the 
old Norwegian wooden clock, so ex- 
pertly fashioned that it kept perfect 
time even after three hundred years. 
But they had burned nicely and had 
given her several cheery evenings be- 
fore the fire. 

All during the three months, of 
course, she had been gobbling up the 
food stored in her cellar, setting her 
goal at a ham or a 12-pound cheese 
a day, with as much additional in the 
way of preserves, caviar and sardines 
as she could stuff in during her waking 
hours. She had succeeded very well. 
Hers was a wonderful stomach. Just 
this morning she had finished up the 
last of a barrel of pickled herrings. 
There was nothing left in her cellar. 
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Now only the portrait remained. 
It had arrived from Russia three— 
perhaps five—years ago. She remem- 
bered the letter Otto had written her 
about it, telling how he and his com- 
pany had gone into a village in the 
Crimea on the heels of the victorious 
troops. There had been a large villa 
there which Otto and his brave men 
had captured along with its occu- 
pants, a woman and a young girl. 
Some of the soldiers had wanted to 
save the two of them; for they had 
been a week without seeing any wo- 
men. But Otto had been adamant and 
commanded that they be- hanged. 
In razing the villa, the soldiers had 
come across the picture. The dead or 
absent owner of the place, it seemed, 
had been an artist. Just as the men 
had been about to throw one of his 
canvases into the fire, Otto had sud- 
denly realized that it was approxi- 
mately the size of the gold frame which 
bordered a rather ugly picture of Uncle 
Adolph. He had ordered the men to 
save it. When he sent it home, his 
grateful wife found that it would ex- 
actly fit the frame. That it happened 
to be a picture of the girl who had 
been hanged was a pity, but it could 
not detract from her feeling for it. 


Tuis Girt was the last which Frau 
Scharfrichter had ever received from 
her Otto. The next week the villain- 
ous Russians had murderously driven 
the Germans back. Before Otto could 
get away, with all the gallant troops 
crowding the trucks and making no 
room for him, the barbarous Rus- 
sians had swarmed over the zone be- 
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hind the front and, ach, lieber Gott, 
had shot him through the head. 

Frau Scharfrichter tried to think 
that she had kept the painting out-of 
sentiment for dear Otto; But in truth, 
it was only because she loved it. 
Though scarcely a connoisseur of art 
she knew what she liked, she was 
always proud to admit. And this por- 
trait of the flaxen-haired girl dream- 
ing in the garden was the loveliest 
picture she had ever known. 

For it seemed to her, when she had 
first laid eyes on it, that the picture was 
of herself in the happy days when she 
had been Brunhilde Katzlegraebble. 

Hers had been a healthier, plumper 
face, of course—nothing so thin and 
elfin as the girl’s in the picture. And 
her eyes had been big and shiny, not 
wistful blue-gray. Nor had she been 
so scrawnily built, God be thanked, 
with such long, thin legs. She had 
good stout legs with dimpled knees. 
But still and all, something could be 
allowed for artistic license. 

Ah, long ago. This changing world. 
But the painting brought her girl- 
hood back. “Ach wie, lieblich!” she 
moaned. “You are my own loveli- 
ness! I cannot let you go!” 

But there was no time to lose. She 
must get rid of it now. Now, before 
they dragged her out into the street, 
aimed their rifles—and bang! 

With a breathless screech, Brun- 
hilde Scharfrichter half leaped out of 
her slippers, staggering forward as if 
in that instant she had been nit. 

“Brutes!”? she whispered hoarsely. 
“*Murderers!”’ 

Then, at the very peak of her terror, 
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Frau Scharfrichter brought herself 
up, quite calm. Out of nowhere the 
unflinching Katzlegraebble courage 


.of her father’s people, the famed Du- 


umkeitenberger poise and intelligence 
of her mother’s people, came to rescue 
her from panic. She had been acting 
like a Funk, her late dear husband’s 
late dear mother’s people. Just like 
a fool Funk. 

How ridiculous, how utterly ridi- 
culous! As if Russian canvas might 
be woven of different threads from 
German canvas, or Russian paints 
differ in chemical composition; as if 
the picture were not framed in a beau- 
tiful genuine German frame, carved 
from the heart of a true German 
hemlock tree, with German roses, 
cupids, siegfrieds, swords, hearts, hel- 
mets and weeping willows decorating 
it; as if the frame had not been left 
to her by legal will, duly entered in 
the village archives. She could prove 
it. She could also prove, by the very 
resemblance, that the painting was a 
portrait of herself as a girl in the 
backyard of her father’s delicatessen. 

It was absurd the way she had 
yielded to terror—without reason, 
without sense. It was like her 
crazed surrender of those prized pos- 
sessions which she wasn’t absolutely 
sure that Otto had stolen. Perhaps 
she would demand them all back. 

But now the squad of men was 
emerging from Frau Keingehirn’s. 

Like a low-slung Valkyrie, Frau 
Scharfrichter bounded up the stairs 
to her bedroom. Thrusting her face at 
the dressing-table mirror, she scooped 
up a handful of rouge and a powder 
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swab and began to spread and slap 
with both hands. She jammed a coif 
of yellow curls into her gray-blonde 
hair and anchored it with hairpins. 
She crammed her feet into a pair of 
dainty, pointed street slippers. 
Within 30 seconds, Frau Schar- 
frichter had transformed herself from 
a simple and lovely young widow into 
a picture of allurement. After a last- 
minute glance in the mirror, she 
turned and teetered down the stairs 
on her high, wobbly heels. Her 
heart pumped and she clung to the 
rail as the sound of her doorbell rang 
imperiously through the house. The 
trampling on the porch outside sent 
shudders of fear through her ample 
frame. Beyond the curtained glass she 
could see the grim-visaged Muscovites. 


COMMANDING HER last reserve of 
calm, she lifted the latch. 

“Madam,” the bearded captain 
said, “under orders of the combined 
Allied high command, we must search 
your home for stolen goods. Have you 
any unsurrendered items that you 
wish to declare now?” 

“Nothing, sir,” she simpered inno- 
cently, “‘nothing at all.” 

“I hope not,” he returned gravely. 
“You know the penalties. Brigadier 
General Schmifschatz was found by 
another squad in a house crammed 
to the eaves with loot. He was re- 
quired to pay the ultimate penalty. 
That is sufficient warning.” 

He barked a command to his men 
and they spread out with swift effi- 
ciency. The captain stepped into the 
parlor, with Frau Scharfrichter trem- 
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bling behind him. He had gone to the 
fireplace immediately. Ach, Gott! 

He had seen the portrait and was 
staring in fascination, his eyes like 
cinders in which the heat no longer lies. 

“How horrible!” he groaned. “How 
perfectly vile!’ 

“Horrible?” exclaimed Brunhilde. 
“Vile?” Her beautiful portrait. All 
her lovely youth. She thrust her bulk 
between the Russian and the mantel, 
her arms outspread in protection. 

**You hairy barbarian!” she gasped. 
“It is exquisite. It is perfect! It is 
the most beautiful picture in the 
world! How can an. ignorant savage 
like you appreciate it? Ach, Gott! 
You may kill me, you may cut me 
into ribbons. But you will not say 
such things about my portrait!” 

The captain bowed. “I was refer- 
ring to the frame, Madam,” he said 
wearily. “But I will not argue. You 
think the picture itself is beautiful?” 

“Such a lovely picture, such a 
beautiful young girl,”’ she sobbed. 

Again the Russian bowed briefly. 
He hesitated’ for an instant. “I am 
Rachmanilikov,”’ he ventured, watch- 
ing her. 

“And I am Frau Scharfrichter,” 
was her response. “‘Pleased to meet 
you.” Then with a coy look, “Brun- 
hilde Scharfrichter, but my friends 
all call me Bubi. Now that we have 
become acquainted, won’t you. sit 
down and have a glass of schnapps, 
Captain, to our better friendship?” 

She sank towards a chair. “Bubi,” 
she repeated. “I was a Katzlegraebble. 
The picture was painted when I was 
a young girl in the yard behind my 
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father’s store. I was considered quite 
the belle of the town in those days. 
None of the boys could resist me. 
You can imagine from my picture. 
I had dimples in my knees which the 
artist did not show. I was a little 
plumper, of course, and my eyes were 
much rounder and bluer. But some- 
thing must be allowed for artistic li- 
cense. Upon the whole, the artist 
managed to catch me very well—” 
A spasm of terror came over her, 
cleaving her tongue to the roof of her 
mouth. The men were coming down- 
stairs. They had completed their 
search. Though she tried to keep talk- 
ing, her head jerked involuntarily to- 
wards the door and her frightened 
eyes darted to their faces. 
“Well?” asked the officer. 
*‘Nothing,” replied one of the men. 
“It is a desert of poor taste. Nothing.” 
Frau Scharfrichter exhaled deeply 
and felt the desperate tightness in 
her throat relax. How clever she had 


been about the painting. She was 
safe, safe. They would go now and 
leave her alone. 

The captain had turned back to 
her. He said nothing yet he stared so 
intently that her throat constricted 
once more. She saw contempt in his 
eyes and something more which she 
could not understand. Her hand nerv- 
ously fluttered to her hair. Then the 
officer nodded towards the picture 
and said quietly to his men: 

“My Girl with Kitten. It won the 
Paris and Rome prizes. The New 
York Metropolitan was going to buy 
it for 50 thousand dollars. My 
daughter sat for it. This woman loves 
it. She has never heard my name, yet 
she thinks it is the most beautiful 
painting in the world. It is rather 
pitiful to see her lie, trying to keep it. 
I don’t know that I ever received a 
greater compliment. A people which 
has that love of beauty in them can- 
not be altogether base.” 


Divide and Conquer 


mma oF England’s Dominion forces designate rank by shoulder 
pips—one for a second lieutenant, two for a first lieutenant 


and three for a captain. Not long ago, an Australian captain and 
two privates, in typical Aussie disregard for rank, strode into a café 
in Alexandria, Egypt. They had just seated themselves when the 
manager approached and said that the privates must leave as the 
café was restricted to officers. 

Protests were to no avail so all three Aussies stalked out in high 
dudgeon. But before the manager had time to congratulate himself, 
the trio had marched back and resumed their seats. 

Again the manager hurried over, but this time he drew up to a sharp 
halt and, after some hesitation, presented the menus. For instead of 
being a captain and two privates, the Aussies had now become three 
“second lieutenants.”” The ingenious captain had divided his pips. 

—T/Ser. Kari SPRINKLE 
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Springtime, the Onlg 

Pretty Ring-Time... 

Lovers beneath the singing sky of May, 
They wandered once: clear as the dew 
on flowers... 

That is a poet’s version. In real life, 
however, love is discussed more 
baldly—if not by the sufferers, at 
least by those who would prescribe for 
them. In one book, edited discreetly 
for “ladies of breeding” in the 1840s, 
there are sections headed ‘‘Prelimi- 
naries for Marriage,” “How to com- 
mence your Addresses,” and so on. 
“Love Letters” begins, “For a love 
letter, good paper is indispensable . . . 
of a costly quality, gold-edged, per- 
fumed or ornamented in the French 
style, carefully enveloped, and sealed 
with a fancy wafer.” 

Then, in a playful humor that must 
have caused many maidenly giggles, 
there is a chapter, “Popping the 
Question!” It starts out, with sardonic 
realism, ““There is one maxim of uni- 
versal application—never lose an 
opportunity.” Oh... “clear as the 
dew on flowers...” 


Meal of the Month ... It will 
have to be a picnic, of course. Picnics 
are as much a part of The Rite of 
Spring as any others sung of by 
Stravinsky, and, it is conceivable, 
in their own way as important to 
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the continuation of the human race. 

When the first pipings come from 
the woods and the high green hills, we 
creep out of our caves, our warrens, 
our various wintery hiding holes. 
Apple blossoms move gently in the 
air. Birds sing. Flowers push from the 
warm soft earth. Each year we are be- - 
mazed anew. We are pulled onto the 
green grass willy-nilly, whether we 
must sit stiffly on a newspaper in the 
city park, or can lie under a willow on 
some far quiet farm. 

Spring is the time when two’s com- 
pany—but because of the magic in 
the air, three’s not the odious crowd it 
is supposed to be. And people who like 
picnics are best. 

Choose simple souls, the kind who 
wear easy clothes and know how to 
sit down on the ground and get up 
again without giggling, ‘gasping, or 
leaping doggedly into the air like 
muscle-bound athletic instructors. 
Choose soft-voiced souls who can 
laugh and even sing a little and, 
above all, who like to eat and drink 
and then lie close to the earth. 

As for the eating and the drinking 
—what was the most wonderful 
picnic you ever had? Was it the child- 
hood kind, with deviled eggs and 
potato salad, and chocolate cake that 
the ants loved too? Was it a fabulous 
meal from hampers—cold pheasant 
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and champagne? Try them again, 
then; perhaps the old magic remains. 

More probably, if you are candid 
with yourself, you’ll remember the 
simplest meals best: the time you 
bought fresh bread and some butter- 
milk from a farmer’s wife, and sat 
under a tree heavy with ripening 
cherries — the time you pedaled 
alongside a canal, and pulled peanuts 
and soda crackers and a chocolate bar 
from your pockets as you rode. 

I think the best picnics for me were 
one spring when I lived in a fishing 
village and used to go at noontime to 
the top of a high cliff. Too far below 
to hear, the sea stretched, flat as silver. 
There was always a small wind. And 
in a basket was a cool bottle of Cali- 
fornia Grey Riesling, and a long crisp 
loaf of sourdough bread, hollowed and 
buttered, and a ripe avocado to be 
eaten with a spoon. 

I know a girl who chooses a picnic 
as her most important meal each year. 
Her birthday comes at the end of 
May. Then, in spite of lofty criticism 
from those who aren’t invited, she 
gives a party for herself. 

She is usually poor, but always 
there is plenty of money, miraculously, 
on May 30. Sometimes she rents 
boats, and fills them judiciously with 
her intimates, and has them rowed 
upstream to a little island where white 
cloths are spread on the dappled 
grass, waiting, like a painting in the 
Luxembourg. There are tall bottles of 
white wine, baskets of ripe beautiful 
fruits, great piles of rolls, cheeses in 
little pots, and roasted squabs and 
terrines filled with strange condiments. 
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There is a phonograph, and the 
records are Strauss waltzes, inevitably, 

Then, one year, this subtle strange 
girl found a little diergarten far out in 
the country, not yet open for the 
summer. She and her friends drove 
through the soft air as if she did not 
know where — and suddenly they 
were there, and the rough tables 
under the budding vines were covered 
with sturdy sandwiches, and platters 
of sliced sausage, and bowls of the 
first crisp radishes. Beer waited in the 
barrel. The jukebox was set: Fats 
Waller and Albert Ammons and... 
inevitably . . . waltzes from Vienna! 

Perhaps that is the kind of picnic to 
have, this month... 


Do You Remember . . . The Sun- 
day school picnics in summer? They’ve 
died out. I wonder why. They were 
fun, at least for the children. Perhaps 
the mothers got tired of pulling their 
bairns out of the river, down from the 
tops of rotted sycamores. Perhaps 
they decided the resulting nightmares 
and cramps were too much to live 
through in the name of the Lord. 


A Timely Secret (No Longer)... 
It is only logical that if May means 
the first picnic, the first picnic means 
deviled eggs to perhaps eight out of 
ten people. The best I ever ate were 
made by my friend Elsa. 

“Well, everybody asks me,” she said 
when I did, “‘but I might as well tell, 
I guess. I just grate about a half-clove 
of garlic into the bowl before I smash 
the yolks. Then I proceed!” 

—M. F. K. FisHer 
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They Shall Not Sleep 


URING 15 YEARS of newspaper 
D wanderings, across five conti- 
nents and scores of national frontiers, 
it had never happened before. And 
now it happened with a country at 
war—the one which has been much 
longer at war than any of the others. 

Charan Singh, our Sikh driver, 
turned his green-turbaned head just 
long enough to flash a smile above 
his majestic black beard. ““Now come 
Wanting.” With that our Lend-Lease 
caravan of 28 handsome new station 
wagons lurched down into the cramped 
little valley. Wanting, where the tough 
part of the Burma Road begins. 

For the next 20 minutes we seemed 
bogged down in the middle of an un- 
breakable traffic jam. The leader of 
our caravan was rushing about like 
mad. But in no time at all our cars 
were bouncing over the ruts, twisting 
and climbing out of the town. 

Then it dawned on me. Not a single 
official had talked to us or examined 
our baggage. Here we were inside war- 
time China—and we hadn’t so much 


as shown our passports at the border. 

But it merely seemed to fit with 
the general scheme of things. Noth- 
ing, apparently, was orthodox on the 
Burma Road. 

I had chosen to come in through 
China’s back door because most of the 
problems of continued Chinese resist- 
ance hinged upon the amount of weap- 
ons and war materials transported 
over the Burma Road. The United 
States government had appropriated 
half a billion dollars or more as its 
first installment of Lend-Lease aid to 
China. Now the first trickle of vital 
supplies was coming up over the fabu- 
lous mountain-bucking, gorge-diving 
highway that stretches 1,445 miles 
from Rangoon’s docks to Kunming, 
in the heart of distant Yunnan. 

At places our station wagon, 
if it should be pushed over, would 
drop and somersault at least four 
hundred feet before it could meet 
anything as solid as a single dwarfed 
pine tree. We are thinking in terms 
of being pushed over because dozens 
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of trucks are grinding fiercely and 
indiscriminately around these curves. 

‘*Those drivers are lunatics,” growls 
my Quaker companion, Peter Row- 
land of the Red Cross. 

At that moment it seemed only too 
true, but in reality they were merely 
typical Chinese drivers of the Burma 
Road. For the supreme slogan of the 
Burma Road has always been: “To 
hell with everybody except yourself.” 

Here everything is as ruthless as an 
early American gold rush —a gold 
rush on wheels. And for most of the 
road’s drivers, as we gradually dis- 
cover, that is exactly what it is. 

On our fifth day we reached Kun- 
ming—for us, the end of the Burma 


Road odyssey. It had been a lucky. 


trip in every way. But just how lucky, I 
did not fully appreciate at that time. 

Soon afterwards a terrible example 
of typical Burma Road lawlessness 
was witnessed by two American of- 
ficers who were bringing through a 
United States Navy supply truck. 
Just in front of them a truck was 
crashed into head-on by a Chinese 
army conveyance which was speeding 
on the wrong side of the highway. Out 
leapt a dozen Chinese soldiers. They 
hauled the driver out of the truck, 
knocked him down, and began kick- 
ing him fiercely. Then the two Ameri- 
cans, so outnumbered they dared 
not intervene, saw one soldier grab 
a rock crusher hammer from be- 
side the road and bludgeon the brains 
out of their victim’s head. 

For more than three years this kind 
of gangsterism had flourished, virtu- 
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ally without control, along the middle 
sector of the Burma Road. That ex- 
plained why Englishmen and Amer- 
icans in Burma had said: ““Take a gun 
with you, if you go over the road.” 
But I had never fired a revolver in my 
life. I was pretty much of a fatalist. 
You fieeded to be a fatalist if you were 
going to travel the Burma Road at all. 
Now we were in Kunming at last, 
and at the clean and civilized Hotel 
de Europe. The next afternoon I 
boarded a CNAC (Chinese National 
Airways) plane for Chungking. 


I CAME TO CHINA with a typically 
American romantic attitude toward 
the Orient; without any faint concep- 
tion of the oppressive poverty and 
squalor which eats the flesh of China’s 
“one-fifth of humanity,” and with 
only a vague idea of the great com- 
plexity of the Orient’s problems and 
oriental character. To get even a little 
way beneath the surface of China I 
should have to work very hard. 

Accordingly, during my first weeks 
in Chungking I saw and had long 
talks with a large number of cabinet 
ministers and outstanding leaders of 
the Kuomintang, the one party which 
controls and governs wartime China. 
I found these Chinese dignitaries in- 
fallibly intelligent and unfailingly 
courteous. And from a round of con- 
sultations, I began to comprehend 
something of the enormous size and 
intricacy of the Generalissimo’s task 
in keeping China welded and fighting. 

It seems almost impossible for occi- 
dentals who have never visited the 
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Orient to comprehend the nature of 
China’s feudalism, and what a long, 
painful path Chinese democracy must 
travel to reach fruition. We do not 
think of China as a totalitarian state, 
yet the Kuomintang regime is a one- 
party dictatorship. 

It is true that the Kuomintang has 
a kind of party congress called the 
People’s Political Council. At the time 
of its November session, a cabinet 
minister assured one of our press con- 
ferences that the PPC contained 
“members of all political parties, rep- 
resenting all shades of political 
opinions.” But the government’s re- 
buff to a new political movement 
called the Democratic Federation re- 
vealed what a wide gap separated fine 
words from actuality. 

The Democratic Federation was a 
kind of united front of China’s minor- 
ity political groups, founded in Feb- 
ruary and March, 1941. It is perhaps 
significant that the Democratic Feder- 
ation was founded secretly and only 
became publicly known when it pub- 
lished a manifesto—or a “bill for 
democracy”—on Double Ten (Octo- 
ber 10, 1941), the anniversary of the 
Chinese Republic. 

Many of the practices which the 
Democratic Federation demanded 
should be eliminated from the Kuomin- 
tang regime are practices which have 
long been part of the machinery 
of Fascist states’ one-party systems. 
According to information which I be- 
lieve thoroughly reliable, the PPC 
secretary showed the proposed bill to 
Chiang Kai-shek and he forbade that 
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it be presented before the Council for 
discussion. Thus in actual practice the 
Kuomintang government immediate- 
ly proceeded to reject this courageous 
effort of patriotic minority leaders to 
liberalize China by ‘“‘introducing 
democratic institutions in wartime.” 

Those public-spirited Chinese who 
had a pronounced will for democracy 
were too seldom to be found among 
the most successful politicians of the 
Kuomintang Party. 

Along the Burma Road, in towns 
and villages of China’s hinterland 
and in Chungking, one learns that 
the Chinese can only travel the road 
toward democracy painfully and halt- 
ingly, at a snail’s pace. To achieve 
even a small measure of democracy 
in our time, the Chinese people will 
need an enlightened British and 
American statesmanship which works 
with, and for, the weak and fragile 
democratic forces which are striving 
to keep alive in China. 


EvEN IN CHUNGKING we were all 
wrong about what the Japs would do 
next. My journal covering the three 
weeks previous to December 7, 1941, 
reminds me that the American naval 
and army forces which were caught 
flat-footed at Pearl Harbor had lots 
of company. We were all watching 
for a Jap move “sometime before 
long” and looking in the obvious— 
completely wrong—places. 

Then came the Kurusu mission to 
Washington and the formation of a 
government by General Tojoin Tokyo. 

I had a reservation to fly to Hong 
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Kong on December 5, but I began 
to get a kind of uneasy feeling. Sup- 
posing the Kurusu negotiations broke 
down abruptly? Well, I ought to be 
where I could cover the Chinese 
government’s reaction. So I postponed 
my Hong Kong reservation until 
December 9. That decision saved me 
from a Jap prison camp. 

When the United States was blitzed 
into the war, American officers and 
correspondents in Chungking knew 
that either Manila or Singapore was 
bound to fall—possibly both. 

But the nearest big story would be 
in Singapore. I cabled Caroll Binder 
of the Chicago Daily News, suggesting 
that I go there. He replied: 

“‘Want you remain cover Chinese 
sector.” Well, there was still Rangoon. 
The Japs were bound to bomb those 
huge piles of Lend-Lease materials on 
Rangoon’s docks almost any day. 
The China sector certainly included 
the Burma Road—and where did the 
Burma Road begin, if not in Ran- 
goon? Thanks to Bondy, the high- 
powered manager of CNAC, I was 
in Rangoon exactly four days in ad- 
vance of the Jap bombs. 

From Rangoon to Chungking and 
back again, I had spent more than 
three months studying the Burma 
Road and everything connected with 
its insufficient and seriously mis- 
managed traffic. 

The Burma Road was the greatest 
racket in the Far East. Yet unless all 
the tonnage that could be transported 
over the Burma Road was transported 
over it—unless its abuses were eradi- 
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cated—the Chinese armies could 
never stage a large-scale offensive 
against the Japanese. For these rea- 
sons the Burma Road was of simply 
inestimable importance to the Allied 
cause. So I had plunged myself into 
a fact-finding expedition which soon 
proved to be the most discouraging 
and depressing experience I had had 
anywhere since the second World 
War began. I shall not recount it all 
here, but merely try to give a sum- 
mary which may provide some con- 
structive signposts for the future. 

Some time in the spring of 1941, 
the U. S. Congress made its first Lend- 
Lease appropriation of nearly 500 
million dollars for aid to China. Our 
Lend-Lease had been improvised 
under the spur of necessity. We were 
not yet in the war and China was 
hard-pressed, so the materials which 
Chinese representatives in Washing- 
ton declared to be needed most urgent- 
ly were shipped as quickly as possible. 

Chungking’s first requests under 
Lend-Lease fell into two categories. 
The first included trucks, gasoline, 
airplanes, anti-aircraft guns, artillery 
and other arms. The second con- 
cerned machine tools, mining appa- 
ratus, blast furnaces and a great 
variety of industrial equipment which 
could not contribute to the prosecu- 
tion of the war within one to three 
years after this equipment was de- 
livered over the Burma Road. 

The Chinese government had 
handed in its applications for most of 
this equipment long before October 1. 
But only 14,700 tons of all kinds of 
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materials (much of which was not 
war material) had been carried over 
the road to Kunming in September. 
The road’s transport companies had 
not yet delivered 20 thousand tons 
of cargo (including gasoline) to Kun- 
ming in a single month. How, then, 
could this huge mass of industrial 
equipment, or even a considerable 
portion of it, reach Kunming in less 
than a year or 18 months? In fact, 
could China hope to transport more 
than a fraction of the most urgently 
needed armaments which were now 
piling up in Rangoon? 

Under the pressure of Chungking’s 
demands for help there had apparently 
been little, if any, selection between 
what was most essential and what was 
obviously only of secondary and long- 
term -value. When I checked with 
officials who were in a position to 
judge, I obtained such opinions as 
this: ““The Chinese have handed in 
lists of machinery and machine tools 
to furnish plants which do not exist. 
It would take two or three years to 
put some of these plants into opera- 
tion. But when they were ready China 
still wouldn’t have enough engineers 
to direct them. She would still have 
to train her own men to operate them. 
There’s no dodging the fact that a 
great many of these Lend-Lease bids 
have nothing to do with resistance 
to Japan—not while the issue will be 
decided. The Chinese are simply 
asking us to underwrite the indus- 
trialization of China.” 

Despite great handicaps, the Chinese 
were doing a remarkable job at turn- 
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ing out small arms and munitions. 
Government arsenals, however, often 
ran short of the necessary raw ma- 
terials. In Rangoon large stocks of 
these raw materials had been lying 
and rusting for more than a year. If a 
considerable portion were moved over 
the Burma Road, China’s output could 
have been doubled or tripled. But for 
the past 10 months, inquiry revealed, 
an average of only two hundred tons 
per month of raw materials for the 
arms and munitions plants had been 
transported over the Road. The 
amount of private contraband being 
smuggled was easily eight or ten times 
that tonnage per month. Everything 
came down to the Burma Road 
racketeering. 

There was the item of spare radios 
for the P-40 Tomahawks which two 
of the three American Volunteer 
Group squadrons would soon be flying 
from their Kunming headquarters. 
The spare radios were shipped over 
the Burma Road. Recently, I learned, 
an Allied officer had got the feeling 
that a certain caravan smelled rather 
fishy. So he opened up the crates, 
which supposedly contained spare 
radios for the AVG planes, and found 
them stuffed—with perfume and 
women’s toilet articles. Such things 
bring a very fancy price in Kunming 
or Chungking. The radio sets were 
gone. Undoubtedly they had been 
sold at a pleasant profit either in 
Rangoon or Mandalay. This was the 
Burma Road functioning in its ac- 
customed fashion. 

Thanks to the Japanese military, 
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the Burma Road racket finally died 
an appropriate ignoble death, by 
strangulation. Thanks to the Japs, 
too, it would seem that the road can 
only be reopened under complete and 
strict control of Allied armed forces. 
If the lessons of a shabby and exces- 
sively costly past are learned, this is 
the sole manner in which the Yunnan- 
Burma highway can function effi- 
ciently so long as the war endures. 


Two DAYS BEFORE Christmas the 
Japs hit Rangoon—on schedule. There 
was scarcely a minute’s warning. Sud- 
denly dozens of bombs tore into the 
heart of the city, a city without cellars 
and without air raid shelters worthy 
of the name. Lend-Lease munitions, 
piled on the quays, made a fearful 
din as they went up in smoke. Be- 
tween six hundred and eight hundred 
persons were killed—most of them 
standing in the open or cringing help- 
lessly against walls as the raiders re- 
leased their bombs. 

The next day was Christmas and 
the Strand Hotel that night was a 
shabby-looking mess of dirt and bro- 
ken glass, without a servant left in the 
place. About eight o’clock two Eng- 
lishmen, attired immaculately in dress 
shirts and black ties, walked in with a 
woman who was togged out in a 
sweeping evening gown. They were 
bound for a chota-peg in the bar, 
according to a ritual which was un- 
doubtedly of many years’ standing. 
They did not seem remotely aware 
that Rangoon’s fires were still smol- 
dering or that parts of the city were a 
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shambles or that its hospitals were 
overcrowded with some two thousand 
wounded. It seemed that these three 
hadn’t seen a thing all day—perhaps 
not for years and years. This was my 
introduction to sleepwalkers among 
the bombs. 

The first week of the Burma war 
clearly foreshadowed everything that 
happened afterward; so much so that 
those of us on the spot could foresee 
from the beginning the inevitable end. 

The air battles over Rangoon were 
the only aspect of the Burma war 
that gave us anything to cheer over. 
Wherever else we turned it seemed the 
tropical rot of colonial Burma hope- 
lessly bogged down the efforts of 
brave men who were anxious to fight. 

In fact, all Burma was a hot-bed of 
actual or potential Japanese agents. 
It was hardly fair to call the scores 
of thousands of Burmese ‘“‘fifth colum- 
nists” simply because they were fiercel\ 
anti-British. Obviously a great pro- 
portion of these people regarded the 
British as exploiters of their country, 
and therefore believed that patriotism 
compelled them to assist any outside 
force that promised to bring an end 
to British domination. Instead of an 
offer of a greater degree of home rule 
for the Burmese after the war, the 
British Burma government merely 
adopted the official attitude that the 
great majority of Burmese were loyal 
(which everyone knew was not the 
case), and that incidents of Burmese 
sabotage must be hush-hushed. 

After the first bombing of Rangoon 
the charred remains of oil trucks were 
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found in streets where not a single 
bomb had fallen. In the confusion of 
the raid they had been fired by sabo- 
teurs. The natives kept bonfires burn- 
ing night after night all the way across 
the country, to guide Jap bombers 
coming in. 

And while the governor and other 
British authorities in Rangoon were 
maintaining that the members of the 
Burma government were reliable and 
pro-Ally, the premier of Burma’s local 
government, U Saw, was arrested 
abroad for connivance with the Japs. 
Thus the British policy toward the 
Burmese was utterly unrealistic. It 
did not offer the Burmese the slightest 
hope for greater independence in the 
future, nor did it dare to take a strong 
hand toward those who were enemies 
of the British and active at sabotaging 
for the Japs. 

On Sunday, February 15, we 
learned that the “fortress” of Singa- 
pore had fallen. That night about 30 
RAF bombers flew in from the Near 
East in time for their pilots to get 
the news. 

I remember one youngster from 
Essex, England. “It’s just that we’re 
always being let down from above,” 
he said. “It’s lack of organization 
far more than lack of strength.” 

“What we need is younger gen- 
erals,” said an Australian. “We've 
got too many old generals. They can’t 
adjust; they’re too orthodox and old- 
fashioned for this war. But nobody 
will put them on the shelf.” 

What the RAF boys said that night 
was what we all knew. When I sum- 
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marized it in my notebook it didn’t 
take much space to cover a great deal 
of ground so far as the Burma picture 
was concerned: “‘A deep-ingrained 
British tolerance of mediocrity .. . 
lack of leaders biggest danger . . . the 
Nazis and the Japs have no ‘political’ 
generals . . . British carelessness and 
slowness . . . lack of punch and 
audacity . . . inefficiency . . . creeping 
paralysis . . . everything that the Japs 
are not.” 

By early February it was common- 
place, upon meeting civilians or sol- 
diers, to be hailed with the query: 
*‘When are you getting out? When 
do we leave?”’ Defeatism was rampant 
and the transparently pollyanna tenor 
of army and civil government com- 
muniques merely fed this resignation 
to impending collapse. 

Everything pointed to the early end 
of Rangoon, so on the misty, murky 
morning of February 19, we set out 
over the Prome Road to Mandalay, 
thence up to Maymyo where we 
learned the evacuation of Rangoon 
had been ordered that morning. The 
next day the refugees began pouring 
in with their stories of Rangoon’s 
last hours. 

This was the end of empire in 
Rangoon. 


WE sTEePpPeD out of the closing 
phase of one nightmare into what 
had every appearance of being the 
opening scenes of another. Calcutta 
in late March, 1942, was frighteningly 
like Rangoon in the previous Decem- 
ber. The province of Bengal—and 
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some insisted most of India—was 
merely Burma all over again. 

Across only three hundred miles 
of water to the east, the Japanese 
had taken Prome, British troops were 
falling back toward Mandalay and 
one of the most humiliating and in- 
glorious defeats in Britain’s history 
was moving rapidly to its culmination. 

What were Bengal’s chances of re- 
sisting an invasion? What kind of 
prize did Bengal offer the Japs? 

When you investigated that matter 
it was rather frightening. Three-fifths 
of all India’s production of war mate- 
rials was located within two hundred 
miles of Calcutta. If Calcutta is bomb- 
ed at all heavily, the native coal- 
miners and the armaments workers 
will quit work by the thousands. The 
Japs can practically stop India’s pro- 
duction of guns, munitions, mortars 
and armored vehicles by bombing the 
Calcutta region. India is wide open 
for invasion—especially if the Japs 
hit it in the next two or three months. 

At that moment there were only 
46 ack-ack guns for all of Calcutta, a 
city with a population of a million 
and a half. Aside from that, the RAF 
had only a few squadrons in all of 
India, and a United States air base 
was just being built with utmost 
speed near Karachi. The British were 
so extended on other fronts they could 
not protect India from the air alone, 
nor could combined Anglo-American 
squadrons do more than an uncertain 
job for many weeks yet. 

So Bengal was the ripest plum the 
Japanese could get in India, and its 
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native population of more than 50 
millions was bitterly anti-British. 
Allied representatives of important 


standing confessed to me in the spring 


of 1942 that one hundred thousand 
Japanese troops, if landed any time 
in the next few months, would ‘“‘cer- 
tainly take two-thirds of India” with- 
out serious trouble. It remains a mys- 
tery why Tokyo did not abandon the 
southern Pacific islands and Australia 
to goall-out against India. But because 
the Japs failed to invade India in 
1942, our war in the Far East will be 
several years shorter than it would 
have been. 

But at that time it was most difficult 
to discover any reassuring circum- 
stances in India’s exposed condition. 
It. was then that a friend told me: “I 
spent the weekend with some British 
military intelligence officers who 
really know what’s going on. They not 
only see how bad things are; they’re 
very defeatist. I had to spend my time 


_ bucking them up.” 


This was the psychology, the mo- 
rale and the conditions when Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps arrived with a British 
Draft Declaration for the establish- 
ment of “Indian Union’’—an offer 
which statesmanship and circum- 
stances dictated should have been 
made, at the very latest, in November 
of 1939. 

On Sunday, March 29, 1942, Sir 
Stafford Cripps read the text of Bri- 
tain’s proposal to a crowded audience 
in a regal hall of New Delhi’s Secre- 
tariat Building. The so-called Cripps 
proposal was in reality a Churchill 
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proposal. It began with a section 
about tomorrow, outlining steps 
which, “immediately upon cessation 
of hostilities,’ might lead to realiza- 
tion of self-government through crea- 
tion of “‘a new Indian Union which 
shall constitute a Dominion.” It end- 
ed with a paragraph dealing with 
what should be done, “during the crit- 
ical period which now faces India.” 

But the possibility of dominion 
status and independence, under what- 
ever disputable procedure, was at best 
several years removed. The today sec- 
tion, or paragraph, was the one deci- 
sive factor for the present. It provided 
that Britain must “retain control and 
direction of the defense of India” as 
part of her war effort. On the other 
hand, “‘the task of organizing to the 
full the military, moral and material 
resources of India must be the respon- 
sibility of the Government of India.” 

In the course of animated meetings 
and debate, seven statements were 


issued by the leading parties and 


groups in India. 

Then, out of a clearing sky, we 
learned on April 10 that the negotia- 
tions hed broken down. It was all over 
and Sir Stafford was leaving. Ap- 
parently the rupture had come ‘ 1 the 
question of India’s defense. I had 
to start for Russia immediately and 
I left New Delhi quite as confused 
as all the other correspondents I 
knew. As a matter of fact, a complete 
and reliable explanation did not reach 
print in the United States until nearly 
six months later. It was provided by 


Louis Fischer, author of Men and 
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Politics and A Week with Gandhi. 

Writing in the Nation’s issues of 
September 19 and 26, 1942, Fischer 
revealed by factual testimony “‘that 
the Cripps negotiations broke down 
when Cripps withdrew a promise he 
had made to the Indian leaders that 
India could have an immediate na- 
tional government.” And failure came 
when the Churchill government in- 
sisted that the proposed and so-called 
national government in India, even 
if unanimous in its decisions, could 
still be overruled by the veto of 
one man—the Viceroy of India. 

The fiasco at New Delhi was over 
and I was at Karachi. Karachi’s 
Killarney Hotel was jammed with 
American officers of our Air Force and 
Army supply service. I talked with the 
Indian manager of the hotel. “It’s a 
pleasure to have the Americans here,” 
he said. ‘“‘We like them as clients and 
they’re almost always friendly. You 
see, the trouble with the British is 
they don’t know how to treat people 
as equals,” 

That seemed to be the last word to 
be said about India. 


ALL THE WAY FROM New Delhi to 
Teheran people had been asking: Can 
the Russians possibly hold through 
another summer and autumn? What 
would the attitude be in Moscow? 

During the first weeks in Moscow 
I made a particular effort to find out. 
Curiously enough, I couldn’t seem to 
find a Russian who was worried about 
Moscow being captured. On my first 
visit to the big Botkin Hospital I put 
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this question frankly to several 
wounded men, but they all acted as 
though they had forgotten that such 
a possibility had ever existed. 

In Soviet Russia I learned, even 
more than in Republican Spain or 
Finland, what all-out war really 
means. Except for the aged and in- 
firm, it,seemed almost impossible to 
find a Russian, male or female, above 
the age of 14, who was not contrib- 
uting directly to the war effort. 
People everywhere were wearing older 
and shabbier clothes than they had 
worn for many years, and everywhere 
people were poorly fed. Yet I never 
heard of a Russian suggesting that 
they might as well quit fighting. 

In early October I spent seven days 
in the front sectors around Rzhev. 
This was the first time that any 
foreigner, either correspondent or 
Allied officer, had visited any war 
zone along the front for more than 
two days. 

We drove long and hard to reach 
the headquarters of Major General 
Alexei Zigin, who had arranged for 
a battalion commissar to take me to 
an advanced artillery post. 

“The German positions are over 
there, just across the Volga.” The 
battalion commissar pointed south- 
ward, but the expanse of wheatlands 
and occasional knots of trees revealed 
nothing. The Russians’ artillery bat- 
teries were firing steadily, however, 
from the lower end of the knoll. 

The ridge, with its sharp shoulder, 
gave them excellent protection, and 
on its steep slope a series of caves had 
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been built deep into the earth. The 
commissar led me up steps which had 
been cut into the slope and then along 
a narrow passageway well into the 
bowels of the hillside. There were two 
rooms and the dugout walls were even 
whitewashed. This was the artillery 
battalion’s headquarters and Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Anatole Alexandro- 
vitch Smirnov, its commander, joined 
us there. The lieutenant colonel led 
us to the snug position where his 
batteries were concealed. 

“Its too bad you didn’t come two 
days sooner,” he said. “‘We gave Fritz 
one hell of a smashing. Caught the 
whole 87th division half asleep. They 
were scared out of their wits. Hun- 
dreds of them drowned trying to swim 
the Volga. We shot most of them to 
pieces before they could get back.” 

We threaded our way up the ridge 
and into a trench leading to the obser- 
vation post. Smirnov swung the tele- 
scope around, focused it, and said, 
“Take a look at Rzhev.” That was 
exactly what I'd been longing to do 
for a long time, so I hopped to it. 
Exactly in the center of the lens lay 
Rzhev with its clustered roofs and 
steeples and the heavy smoke of battle 
around it. 

““We’ve held the northwestern cor- 
ner of Rzhev for several weeks now,” 
Smirnov said. “Our troops are dug 
in on one side of the Volga where it 
goes through the city. It’s like Stalin- 
grad; bombings and street fighting. 
We shell them too. That’s why there’s 
always plenty of smoke there. But 
Fritz will never be able to hold it. 
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We bite off one small piece, then we 
bite off another. If Fritz wants to stay 
there, we'll eat him up.” 

Slipping around the crest of the hill, 
we headed back toward headquarters. 
Acres and acres of rich wheatlands 
spread out before us, their stubble 
lying yellow and warmly tinted by 
the late afternoon sun. Out on the 
plain, the weather-stained peasants’ 
cabins squatted serenely. It did not 
seem possible that the German lines, 
at their nearest point, were only two 
miles away. 

*‘See that?”’ queried Smirnov, and 
he pointed down below us where a 
score of women were steadily feeding 
sheaves of wheat into a threshing 
machine. ‘“‘You see, they’ve completed 
the harvest. German shells couldn’t 
stop them.” 


IN TWO DIFFERENT sectors of the 
Rzhev front I talked with newly- 
captured German soldiers. Early in 
June I had visited an old monastery, 
far from Moscow, where more than 
six hundred Nazi prisoners were held. 
I wondered whether these October 
Germans would be less arrogant, less 
sold on Hitler or perhaps occasionally 


’ possessed of some slight moral scruples. 


But according to Luftwaffe officers’ 
testimony, both the Nazis and Ger- 
many had an absolutely clean record. 
They had never terrorized or mur- 
dered. They were only protecting 
Deutschland. ‘‘After we defeat 
Russia,” one of them said, “we will 
knock out England. I think we will 
stay in Europe.” Why? No, not be- 
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cause the USA wouldn’t make fine 
plunder; simply because ‘America is 
too far.” 

Luftwaffe officers were the most 
unregenerate Nazis of all, and some 
of them were also the biggest liars. 
These young German prisoners gave 
me the enduring impression that 
Adolf Hitler had destroyed infinitely 
more than other nations’ industries, 
churches, and cities. Hitler has de- 
stroyed the moral scruples of the greater 
part of an entire German generation. 
Whether this generation can ever be 
redeemed I don’t pretend to know. | 
only know that it will be a simply 
stupendous task, and I question seri- 
ously whether a minority of responsible 
and humanitarian Germans can hope 
to succeed in re-educating Germany’s 
criminalized youth without a program 
of enlightened help from some inter- 
national organization. 

When we arrived at the big camp 
in the old Russian monastery, we 
walked right into an unusual meet- 
ing, which—more than a year later— 
has assumed a particular significance. 

Over the doorway a single English 
word was painted: “Club.” The pris- 
oners, in their soiled and shabby uni- 
forms, sat on the floor, knelt, squatted 
cross-legged, or half-reclined, resting 
on one arm. A voice was booming 
steadily in German as we edged in- 
side. In a Russian prison camp the 
first speech we heard was in German 
and by a German! 

The soldiers glanced at us with a 
cold curiosity and then turned an 
equally cold attention to the speaker. 
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He was a German non-com and he 
shouted a lot, but for me there was no 
ring of conviction either in his voice 
or what he was saying. His audience 
listened stolidly until he finished, and 
then only a few of them applauded. 

But all this changed very suddenly. 
A young corporal stepped forward on 
the platform at our end of the hall 
and began to speak. Within two min- 
utes he had every German soldier in 
the place listening intently. 

“Two years ago, when the German 
army was in Belgium, we thought 
we were on our way to England. But 
the German army hasn’t reached 
England yet. Always the best German 
blood is offered. For what? Is it neces- 
sary that German children should be 
put in uniform at 10 years and then 
sent to war before they are 20? Is 
that freedom? And what will be the 
end? Another Versailles—something 
worse than Versailles!” 

For the first time in nine years these 
young Germans were hearing a fellow 
German say publicly what he thought. 

“They say our youth will be de- 
stroyed if the war ends,” the corporal 
continued. “‘But that’s not true. Our 
youth can yet be saved. In a free 
Germany it will be saved. The best 
sons of every nation are going to hell 
for one man—for Adolf Hitler and 
his gang. Destroy Hitler and the Nazi 
system, and we can be saved. We 
don’t want weapons. We don’t want 
tanks and guns. We want what every 
other people wants—freedom.” 

Meetings similar to this were un- 
doubtedly being held in every German 
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prison camp in Russia. Thirteen 
months later, at any rate, in July 1943, 
Moscow announced the formation of 
a National Committee for Free Ger- 
many. I have learned that those who 
are surprised by the policies of Soviet 
leaders usually have paid little atten- 
tion to what Soviet leaders have said, 
or prefer not to believe them. 

On November 6, 1941, Stalin pub- 
licly renounced imperialist ambitions. 
He said: “We have not and cannot 
have any such war aims as the seizure 
of foreign territories and the subjuga- 
tion of foreign peoples . . . Our aim 
is to help these nations in the struggle 
of liberation they are waging against 
Hitler’s tyranny, and then to leave it to 
them quite freely to organize their life on 
their lands as’ they see fit. There must be 
no interference whatever in the internal 
affairs of other nations.” 

When the Free Germany Com- 
mittee’s manifesto appeared, its main 
declarations were strikingly in har- 
mony with the Soviet policy laid 
down by Stalin. 

Could the American and British 
governments have offered the Ger- 
man people a more democratic pro- 
gram as a reward for rising against 
the Nazi control? At the time that a 
Free Germany program was presented 
by Germans inside the Soviet Union, 
the only Anglo-American program 
was wrapped up in AMG—Allied 
Military Government in Occupied 
Territories. The Soviets had been 
permitted to appropriate what should 
have been the chief thunder, and one 
of the principal weapons, of the de- 
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mocracies, while America and Britain 
still offered nothing but a detested 
and feared military occupation. 

We have the most wonderful goods in 
the world—the goods of human freedom— 
but we have learned practically nothing 
about the art of selling these goods. 


*IN THE POST-WAR era which looms 
ahead, the world’s most powerful 
nations—in respect to their combined 
military equipment, natural resources 
and industrial capacity—will be the 
United States of America, the Soviet 
Union and the British Commonwealth. 
When peace comes, they will rank 
first, second and third in this order 
and it seems highly probable that 
they will remain in these relative posi- 
tions for at least several decades. 

But within 50 years’ time, or before 
this century ends, it is conceivable 
that the Soviet Union may equal or 
surpass the United States in combined 
assets and physical development. In 
short, Soviet Russia is the new colossus 
of the 20th century. The prosperity 
and peaceful existence of Americans 
and Britishers throughout the next 50 
years will be determined in very large 
measure, perhaps overwhelmingly, by 
whether we can live on terms of 
decent friendship and reciprocity with 
this new Russian colossus. 

If we are to live with Soviet Russia 
—successfully, I mean—we must be- 
gin by recognizing that the Soviet 
experiment has come of age and also 

* The remainder of this book was written more than a 
conforonte pas 0 heorteniag ond histerke succees. 1 


regard it only as a first step in the right direction, and 
therefore left the context of my conclusions unaltered. 
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that it is in the process of a steady 
evolution. I am not a Communist, 
nor have I ever had the remotest idea 
of becoming one. Yet there are very 
great accomplishments in Soviet 
Russia, and these achievements can- 
not be brushed aside by the bitterest 
critic of Communism. 

In the course of this mighty transi- 
tion the Soviet Union has undergone 
numerous changes. Russian national- 
ism—not international Marxism—has 
been the dominant force with which 
the Russian people have made their 
tremendous fight against Germany. 
In Russia’s war factories, the Stak- 
hanovite system, which gives addi- 
tional pay and bonuses to those who 
turn out the highest quotas of work, 
applies everywhere. Consequently, 
the least productive Russian workers 
may earn no more than 400 rubles a 
month while the best workmen in the 
same plant earn 800 rubles per month 
or even more. It 1s perfectly evident, 
then, that such Communism as has 
survived in Russia has been watered 
down very radically. It now applies 
chiefly to government ownership and 
operation of large enterprises. 

A similar change has occurred in 
regard to the state’s attitude toward 
religion in Soviet Russia. The crusad- 
ing atheistic societies of another decade 
have been abolished. Churches have 
been greatly reduced in number, but 
they are open—as I observed in 
Russia—and I have never heard of 
any instances of persecution or govern- 
mental interference. Thus has the 
pendulum swung very noticeably 
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away from the radically Left ex- 
treme and back toward the center. 
We shall have a much greater 
chance of living successfully with the 
Soviet Union if we get it clear in our 
minds what circumstances govern her 
policies today and will inevitably 
govern them for many years to come. 
I believe three factors dominate and 
will continue to dominate the policies 
of Soviet Russia: (1) her need for 
security and a long peace; (2) her 
urgent need for rehabilitation of her 
people, her ravaged cities, and her 
industry; (3) her need for outside 
assistance and foreign trade with 
which to speed up this rehabilitation. 
Those in America or other countries 
who fear that the Red Army may be 
used as an aggressive or imperialist 
force after the war completely ignore 
the crippling scope of Russia’s war 
wounds. Soviet Russia must preoc- 
cupy herself chiefly with peace. 
For most of us who live so far away 
from Europe’s long-submerged na- 
tions, a word of caution is needed. At 
the end of this war most of Europe’s 
nations are going to the Left. The 
majority of European countries are 
going to be more socialistic, more 
radical, and more Left-wing after the 
war because Hitler has left them no alter- 
native. The Nazis have liquidated the 
middle classes all over Europe. Hitler 
has done far more for the progress of 
Marxism—and possibly for Commun- 
ism—in Europe than all the socialists 
and all the Comintern agents that 
Europe has known in two decades. 
But the coming emergence of a 
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Europe faced Left merely underscores 
very heavily our inescapable necessity 
of learning how to live with the Soviet. 
If we, the American people, are 
realists, we shall see clearly that the 
USA and the USSR do not have 
any essentially conflicting interests. 
In the years of post-war recon- 
struction, Soviet Russia will need us. 
If there is to be any hope of peace, we 
need Russia just as urgently. But to 
live with Soviet Russia, and so to win 
the peace, will necessitate the greatest 
intelligence, foresight, and moral 
courage of which we may be capable 
for several years to come. 


For MORE THAN 20 months after 
Pearl Harbor, the United States 
Government made an amazing but 
frightening record. Washington re- 
vealed only a single clear and un- 
mistakable policy in international 
politics, and it was not a program 
for restoring democratic government 
to the enslaved peoples of Europe, 
but an increasingly sharp and stub- 
born policy directed against General 
Charles de Gaulle and the Fighting 
French—the only Frenchmen who 
refused to capitulate to Hitler and 
the Nazis in June, 1940. 

The ineptitude and blindness of the 
French policy of the President and the 
State Department were well-nigh 
equaled during the Allied invasion of 
Sicily in June, 1943. Our troops had 
been in Sicily but two weeks when 
Mussolini was overthrown with dra- 
matic suddenness. But the Anglo- 
American governments had no plan 
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for the collapse of Fascism, and they 
had no political program—no ma- 
chinery to encourage democracy 
among the Italians. Apparently 
American and British leaders had 
assumed that Fascism and Nazism 
could be smashed without precipitat- 
ing revolutions. 

Democracy means the opportunity 
for government through elected rep- 
resentatives of the majority in the 
name of all. If such an opportunity is 
to be given the European peoples, 
then it is the business of the Anglo- 
American coalition to address itself to 
the Italian people much more than to 
a Badoglio; to the Rumanians rather 
than to an Antonescu; to the Greeks 
rather than to an exiled King George; 
to the Germans rather than to Goering 
or a Wehrmacht general; to the 
Spaniards rather than to Franco and 
his anti-democratic clique. 

The way to lose the peace is through 
betrayal of our own democratic principles, 
and the coincident betrayal of the democratic 
liberal, and progessive aspirations of 
Europe’s 260 million enslaved people. The 
peace may be made by a few men 
at the top. But it will either endure 
for some decades or be blown sky- 
high by the explosive force of the 
world’s masses from underneath. 

Eventually something like eight 
million or nine million American 
voters will come home from the war. 
If they bring with them a clear under- 
standing of what has happened to the 
world and where the world’s peoples 
are marching, our returned service- 
men and servicewomen will possess 
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such electoral power that they alone 
might turn the scales and win the 
peace for America. Yet our men in 
uniform, even inside the United 
States, are astonishingly ill-informed 
about current events and major de- 
velopments between the Allied gov- 
ernments. Although our Army has 
inaugurated so-called “orientation” 
courses in many camps, inquiry 
among those on the inside reveals that 
the higher-ups among the defenders 
of democracy shy away from en- 
couraging discussions that might be 
described as “‘too political.” 

A thoughtful American must ask 
himself whether we have not been, 
and still are not, sowing a whirlwind. 
For we in America have been the last 
to understand that what you put in the 
minds and hearts of our soldiers is just as 
important as the weapons you place in their 
hands—and possibly much more so. To a 
dangerous degree our fighting services 
have contrived to immunize their 
mén as much as possible from knowl- 
edge and reflection. But without 
awareness and without vision, your 
world and mine, in America as out- 
side America, will be lost. 

As I moved from-one country or 
war zone to another, nothing im- 
pressea me more than the frightening 
contradiction inherent in America’s 
position in the 20th century’s revolu- 
tion. Hundreds of millions of the 
world’s peoples look to the United 
States as the symbol of freedom and 
their greatest hope. But the American 
people are tragically unprepared, both 
mentally .and spiritually, for leader- 
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ship in a new universe which we can 
neither prohibit nor escape. While we 
Americans sleep or doze or keep our 
heads plunged in the sands, great 
masses of humanity, already awak- 
ened, are on the march. Most of them 
have assumed that what they mean by 
freedom and democracy is what we 
mean. Physically, the United States of 
America leads the world. Politically 
and socially—and in some _ senses 
perhaps morally —the world is in a 
process of passing us by. 

But how can we lead the world in 
the air if.we incline to lag behind in 
the realm of intellect? If our foreign 
policy has been 50 years behind the 
times, can we claim to have been 
much more alert in our democratic 
and social thinking? But the peace 
will be won or lost where we lost 
the last one—in our hangover prej- 
udices of another era, in our com- 


placent assumption of an unchanged 
world—in reality, then, in our daily 
habits and our daily lives. 

Yes, yesterday is dead. 

And today is dying as swiftly as 
those who fall and those who have 
fallen upon the fields of battle. If to- 
morrow is not a better as well as a 
different day, we can be sure that they 
shall not sleep. 

Listen carefully and you may hear 
a faint echo from the graves on 
Guadalcanal and Bataan, from Nor- 
way and Poland, from Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia, from Spain and 
Greece, from Flanders and Russia, 
from China and Malaya and Burma, 
from Holland and the Indies, from 
Tunisia and Sicily and Italy, and 
from battlefields named and nameless. 

“‘We shall not sleep,” the echo says. 
** But neither shall you, my friends. Neither 
shall you.”’ 





Coronel’s Visual hid Program 


Last fall, in line with the increasing importance of visual instruction, 
Coronet made its Picture Stories available in slidefilms. Now in its eighth 
successful month, this service is being used by schools, churches, community 
groups and various branches of the armed forces. 

Prepared for Coronet by the Society for Visual Education, the slide- 
films are single frame and can be used in any standard projector. 

An eight months’ series—one Picture Story on slidefilm and one Picture 
Story reprint—is priced at $2.00 to cover a part of the costs of mailing and 
handling. The 1943-44 series is still available, and subscriptions may now 
be entered for the 1944-45 series. Orders should be sent with remittance or 
official purchase orders to the Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

For schools not equipped with a slidefilm projector, actual-size reprints 
of the Picture Stories (25 copies of each) are available at $2.00 for the series. 
Reprints should be ordered from the Education Department of Coronet, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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February We asked the late 
Round Table Hendrik van Loon 


“Should We Plan 
Houndup the Post-War 


Europe?” and 51 per cent of our 
reader mail agreed with his “No.” 
“We will have problems enough of 
our own to solve,” ran typical opin- 
ions. “Europe is capable of resolving 
her own difficulties; we would only 
stir up resentment against us by 
telling other nations how to manage 
their affairs; we should interfere only 
when asked for help; we should give 
Europe economic help but in no way 


The 47 per cent who answered 
“Yes” believed that “cooperative 
planning by all the United Nations 
is imperative if peace is to be pre- 
served in the post-war world; that 
keeping hands off Europe will only 
lead to another war since events 
overseas are so intimately bound up 
with our own welfare; that recon- 
stituted European democracies will 
need all the help we can give them.” 
Two per cent specifically stipulated 
that “the U.S. alone should not 
attempt to plan the post-war world, 
but should do so in collaboration 


dictate its way of life.” with other United Nations.” 


WINNERS IN THE CORONET ROUND TABLE FOR FEBRUARY 


For the best answers to “Should We Plan the Post-War Europe?”’ first prize of 
$100 has been awarded to Lt. Morton Hurewitz, Brooklyn, New York; second 
prize of $50 to Lewis Roberts of Burbank, California; third prize of $25 to 
Joe B. Mason, SK, 2nd Class, Camp Peary, Virginia; and five prizes of $5 
each to Elizabeth Shiell, Sacramento, California; Glendinning Taylor of 
Detroit, Michigan; Winona Lewis of Deer Lodge, Montana; Sgt. Forest 
Myers of Coldwater, Ohio; and Vernon Hurd of Kansas City, Missouri. 
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The Coronel Round Fable 


Is Jive a Cause of Delinquency? 


The opinion of Dr. Artur Rodzinski, conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 


“PPIHE STYLE OF boogie 
y adie which appeals 
to hep cats is the greatest 
cause of delinquency among 
American youth today.” 
With this bombshell, Dr. 
Rodzinski opened war on 
the jive set, bringing rebut- 
tals from all sides of the music 
world. “‘With so many homes broken 
as a result of the family head serving 
in the armed forces,” he continued, 
“parental supervision is lacking, and 
this type of music leads to war degen- 
eracy. There is no need for swing with 
such beautiful compositions as Strauss 
waltzes to provide dance tempo.” 
And finally, he shot a verbal bullet 
at The Voice. ‘‘Devotees of Sinatra 
are pitiful cases. I can’t understand 
why 13 and 14-year-old girls go wild 
over him.” 
Heading the opposition, Leopold 


Stokowski asserted, “‘There 
is in every country a rela- 
tively small class of children 
who haven’t had a good 
start in life, but music can- 
not be blamed for this. Music, 
on the contrary—and that 
means every medium — is 

vitality for the youngster, 
leading him into the direction of 
healthy imagination and enthusiasm. 
Anybody influenced by music and the 
dance is not going in the direction of 
laziness or criminal things.”’ 

From Hazel Scott came the com- 
ment, “Juvenile delinquency existed 
in this country long before swing was 
heard of.” And Frank Sinatra fired 
back, ‘‘Nuts! I don’t know exactly 
what the causes of juvenile delin- 
quency are, but I don’t think anyone 
can prove that popular music is one 


of them.”’ 








200 Dollars for the Best Letters on This Subject! 


Here is ammunition from both sides of the line. Which stand do you take? For 
the best letter of 200 words or less, Coronet will pay 100 dollars; for the 
second best letter, 50 dollars; for the third best, 25 dollars; and for the five 
next best, five dollars each. Entries must be mailed no later than May 25th to 
Coronet Round Table, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 








Manuscripts, photographs and other materials submitted for publication should be addressed to Coronet, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois, and must be accompanied by postage or by provision for 
payment of carrying charges if their return is desired in the event of non-purchase. No responsibility will 
be assumed for loss or damage of unsolicited materials submitted. Subscribers’ notices of change of address 
must be received one month before they are to take effect. Both old and new addresses should be given. 
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EE LL EE EE ART FRSA i aR a arm 5 Tn hate pa er 2 apg oe aT 











Leland Stowe (p. 161) Dr. Albert A. Brandt (p. 3) 


Paul W. Kearney (p.31) Curtis D. MacDougall (p. 55) 


Belween Shese Covers 


e ce e Leland Stowe is the cracking good reporter who has so ably 


covered a world at war. In his book, They Shall Not Sleep, 
he writes at last without fear of censorship... A critically 
keen analyst is Dr. Albert Brandt, who fights Hitler and his 


Third Reich at every turn... An authority on fire control, 





Paul W. Kearney has written more than 200 articles that 
voice the convictions of seasoned fire-fighters . . . Hoax ex- 
pert Curtis D. MacDougall, who teaches public opinion 
seminars at Northwestern University’s School of Journal- 


ism, is currently campaigning for a seat in the U. S. Congress. 








